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HUTCHESON CHOSEN DEAN OF JUILLIARD 
SCHOOL; ERSKINE HEADS ADMINISTRATIVE 
BODY IN REORGANIZATION OF FOUNDATION 


Far-Reaching Changes in Huge Trust for Advancement of 
Music Announced—Dr. Noble Remains as Secretary But 
Powers Are Transferred to School of Music, Which Will 
Initiate Plans Extending Beyond Scope of Present Educa- 
tional Activities—Dr. Frank Damrosch Retains Direction 
of Institute of Musical Art—Appointment of Dr. Clapp 
as Extension Director Is Confirmed 
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HE Juilliard Musical Foundation has appointed Ernest Hutcheson dean 
of the Graduate School and has placed the Juilliard School of Music 


under the immediate direction of an administrative committee consisting 


of John Erskine, chairman; Paul M. 
Warburg and John M. Perry. Mr. 
Hutcheson, according to Prof. Ers- 
kine, succeeds Dr. Eugene A. Noble 
in his capacity of educational director 
of the Graduate School, though the 
latter retains his post as executive sec- 
retary of the Juilliard Musical Founda- 
tion. The appointment of Philip Greeley 
Clapp as extension director—exclusively 
announced by MusIcAL AMERICA on June 
11—is officially confirmed. 

A number of changes are contemplated 
in the new educational plan. A council 
of musicians elected by the faculty wil] 
serve in an advisory capacity to the 
newly-elected dean and the administra- 
tive committee in their conduct of the 
Graduate School. The council at present 
is composed of Rubin Goldmark, chair- 
man; Mr. Hutcheson, Marcella Sem- 
brich, Olga Samaroff, Felix Salmond and 
Hans Letz. 


Courses to Be Integrated 


At the same time, plans have pro- 
gressed for the integration of the courses 
in music offered by the recently-merged 
Juilliard Graduate School and the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art. The plan is to have 
both of these branches complement the 
work of the other, unusual proficiency 
shown in courses of the Institute leading 
to fellowships in the Graduate School. 

An innovation will be that, beginning 
with the autumn of 1928-29, a tuition fee 
will be charged for the Graduate School, 
with scholarship aid where it is neces- 
sary. In the Institute there is a tuition 
fee, with provision for scholarships. 
Students in the Graduate School have 
hitherto been taught free. 


Will Aid Native Music 


According to Prof. Erskine, some in- 
teresting new developments in the Foun- 
dation’s activities are being considered. 
Among these are greater aid for the 
American composer. He favors. the 
creation of opportunities for more hear- 
ings of native composers’ works, and in 
particular the sponsoring of American 
opera. He also states that he believes 
more attention to the training of teach- 
ers in music would be a desirable step 
to attempt. 

Concerning the development of the 
Juilliard School, he says that “there will 
probably be more room made at the bot- 
tom’”—that is, in undergraduate work. 
He does not believe that the Graduate 
School will greatly extend its enrollment. 
The statement by the trustees limits this 
for the present to 200. 


Trustees Issue Statement 


A well-rounded course for the Gradu- 
ate School will be one of the objects of 
the administrative committee. “We shall 
work out a course,” Prof. Erskine said, 
“that is sufficiently broad in a cultural 
sense. Of course, students will elect 
their own favorite instruments, but in 
that case they will be required to take 
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John Erskine, Chairman of the Administrative Committee, (Above) and Ernest Hutcheson, 


Dean of the Graduate School, 


the other subjects that go with this. In 
general, the familiarity with literature 
other than that in their particular field, 
and the hearing of much good music of 
the broadest variety will probably find 
a place in this plan.” 

The statement of the trustees, issued 
last Friday, is in part as follows: 

“Last winter the trustees of the Juil- 
liard Foundation enlarged the scope of 
their educational work by joining to the 
Graduate School, already established, the 
Institute of Musical Art. To administer 
these two schools and to develop other 
educational enterprises, under the terms 
of Mr. Juilliard’s bequest, the trustees 
organized a subsidiary institution known 
as the Juilliard School of Music. The 


of the Juilliard Foundation 


directors of the School of Music are 
Arthur M. Cox, Paul D. Cravath, John 
Erskine, James N. Jarvie, Eugene A. 
Noble, John M. Perry, Paul M. Warburg, 
Allen Wardwell and John L. Wilkie. 
“When the schools open this autumn 
with the September examinations, the 
work of integrating the courses of con- 
servatory training with those of gradu- 
ate courses will have made great prog- 
ress. The admirable work which the 
Institute has done under the direction of 
Dr. Frank Damrosch will be enriched by 
the graduate courses, available for 
qualified students, and courses in the In- 
stitute will supplement the offering in 


[Continued on page 5] 












CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
WILL BE DISBANDED 


Failure of Negotiations Between As- 





sociation and Union Announced 


CHICAGO, July 16.—The Chicago Sym- 
phony, founded thirty-six years ago by 
Theodore Thomas, will be immediately 
disbanded as a result of the failure of 
negotiations with the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Musicians over the demand of 
the union that the players’ minimum 
wage be increased $20 a week. 

Reductions of twenty and fifty per 
cent, suggested in two offers made to the 
Orchestral Association by James C. 
Petrillo, president of the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Musicians, were refused with 
the statement that the Association could 
not increase the rate of pay already 
mentioned as the highest possible. These 
two offers were made at a meeting with 
Charles H. Hamill, president of the 
Association. 

One provided for a two-year contract 
with an increase of $10 a week this year 
and a further increase of $10 next year, 
making a minimum scale of $90 and 
$100. This demand was refused. The 
second offer was for a contract of one 
year’s duration, providing for an in- 
crease of $10 weekly. But this, too, was 
put aside by the Association. 

Joseph Weber, international president 
of the Musicians’ Federation, was called 
from New York to discuss the situation 
with the Chicago leader and assured Mr. 
Petrillo of the cooperation of the inter- 
national organization. 

Charles H. Hamill, president of the 
Orchestral Association, officially an- 
nounced the collapse of negotiations 





[Continued on page 19] 
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Four More Guest Conductors Chosen 
to Conduct St. Louis Symphony Series 


COUOELEDADEDELEDADEDELOT UL ATADEETUOUEUET AERA TEDEN EULA TUEU ELE EU EAA EAA 


T. LOUIS, July 19.—Four more guest 

conductors have been engaged by the 
St. Louis Symphony Society, and the sea- 
son will be lengthened from twenty to 
twenty-one weeks. 

This announcement is made by L. 
Warrington Baldwin, president of the 
Society, who states that the conductors, 
in addition to Emil Oberhoffer, whose 
engagement was previously announced, 
will be Carl Schuricht, Bernardino Mo- 


linari, Willem van MHoogstraten and 
Eugene Goossens. 
Mr. Molinari, of Rome, and Mr. 


Schuricht of Weisbaden are coming to 
America for the express purpose of ap- 
pearing with the St. Louis ensemble, 
and thirty-two concerts will be given, 
instead of thirty as previously. 

The season will open with two con- 
certs on Nov. 4 under the baton of Mr. 
Oberhoffer, who will also lead two pro- 
grams on Nov. 5. Mr. van Hoogstraten 
will come from Portland, Ore., to conduct 
concerts on Dec. 9 and 10. 


Conducts at Augusteo 


Mr. Molinari, who leads the Augusteo 
concerts in Rome, will direct ten con- 
certs, in December, January and Feb- 
ruary. 

Mr. Schuricht also comes to America 
at the invitation of the St. Louis Society. 
Eight appearances are scheduled for 
him: Feb. 17, 18, 24 and 25, March 2, 3, 
9 and 10. 

Mr. Goossens will have charge of the 
two programs announced for March 16 
and 17. 

Maurice Ravel, who had been expected 
as a guest conductor, will arrive in this 
country too late, Manager Walter said 
today, to be available. 

It is expected that the Odéon, which 
was destroyed by fire last season, will 
be rebuilt in time for the Nov. 4 pre- 
miére, according to William E. Walter, 
new manager of the Symphony Society. 

Mr. Walter is engaged with further 
plans for his organization, which are 
expected to embrace popular concerts, 
children’s and public school programs, 
and the engagement of eminent soloists. 

Susan L. Cost. 


International Society for Contemporary 
Music Elects Officers 

CuHIcaGco, July 16.—At a meeting of 
the Chicago chapter of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music held 
last week, Dr. Wesley La Violette was 
elected permanent chairman of the Chi- 
cago chapter under a charter from the 
American Section of the Society. Jacques 
Gordon and Leo Sowerby were elected 
vice-chairmen and Frederick Stock was 
asked to head the music committee. 
Charter members of the Chicago chapter 
include Dr. Stock, Mr. Sowerby, John 
Alden Carpenter, Eric De Lamarter, Mr. 
Gordon, Rudolph Reuter, Dr. Henry 
Purmont Eames. Heniot Levy, Adolph 
Weidig, Edward Collins, Alexander 
Raab, Gordon Campbell and Dr. La 
Violette. 

Beddoe Gives Cincinnati Recital 

CINCINNATI, July 16.—Dan _ Beddoe, 
Cincinnati tenor, gave his annual sum- 
mer recital at the Conservatory of 
Music on July 14. He sang, with his 
usual art, an exceptionally interesting 
program which included “Deeper and 
Deeper Still,” and “Waft Her, Angels”; 
three Quilter songs; Hildach’s “Song of 
Jesus,” Harker’s “How Beautiful Upon 
the Mountains” and Phlueger’s “How 
Long Wilt Thou Forget Me?” Thomie 
Prewett Williams was an excellent ac- 
companist. 


Idaho University Engages New Head for 
Music Department 

SALT LAKE City, UTAH, July 16.— 
A. H. Upham, president of the Univer- 
sity of Idaho, announces that Theodore 
Kratt of Oak Park, IIl., singer, conduc- 
tor and composer, has been engaged as 
head of the University music depart- 


meen Vs 5. a. 

C ‘sil Re-engaged rm Reitte 
“Pops” 

OSTON, July 19.— Alfredo 

i Casella has been re-engaged 


: for the next two years as conduc- 

+ tor of the Boston Symphony “pop” 
concerts. Mr. Casella has been 

- leading these concerts this sum- 

+ mer for the first time. 

: W. J. PARKER. 
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Carl Schuricht, Who Will Lead Eight Con- 
certs of the St. Louis Symphony 


OPERA IN ST. LOUIS 
SURPASSES RECORDS 


“Rose-Marie” Particularly 
Appreciated as Civic 


Production 
By Susan L. Cost 

St. Louis, July 16.—The Municipal 
Opera broke all records with the produc- 
tion of “Rose-Marie” during the week of 
July il. When it is taken into account 
that the previous record for paid admis- 
sions was established on the night when 
Lindbergh was guest of honor and all 
complimentary tickets were withdrawn, 
the success and popularity of the more 
recent offering may be judged. The 
Friml-Stothart, Harbach-Hammerstein 
opera received, handsome and impressive 
performances, and members of the cast 
did their best work of the season. 

Most of the principals had appeared in 
other productions. Myrtle Schaff was 
Rose-Marie; Allan Rogers, Jim Kenyon; 
John Cherry, Herman; John Dunsmore, 








Malone; William McCarthy, Edward 
Hawley; Dorothy Seegar, Lady Jane; 
Paul Kleman, Emile, and Anne Yago, 


Ethel Brander. Mira Nirska came for 
the part of Wanda, and appeared in 
several dances. 

Charles Galloway gave an interesting 
organ recital on Sunday, July 10, for 
students of the Washington University 
Summer School. The recital was part 
of the University extension course. 





Schipa Makes Argentine Début 
Cable advices received in New York 
state that Tita Schipa’s Buenos Aires 
début at the Colon Theater in “L’Elisir 
d’Amore” received unanimous acclaim. 





Molinari Will Conduct Four 
Concerts of New York 
Philharmonic 


ERNARDINO MOLINARI has 

been booked by the New York 
Philharmonic Society for four con- 
certs in New York next season, 
according to an announcement 
from the office of Arthur Judson, ~ 
manager of the society. Mr. Mo- ; 
linari will lead the Philharmonic — 
Orchestra on Jan. 13, 14, 15 and 
16, filling the week between the 
departure of Willem Mengelberg 
and the arrival of Arturo Tosca- 
nini. 


WALTER ACCLAIMED 
AT DEBUT ON COAST 


San Francisco and Hillsbor- 
ough Give Welcome 
to Leader 


By Marjory M. Fisher 


SAN FRANcIsco, July 16.—Bruno 
Walter made his initial appearances as 
conductor on the Coast on July 3 and 5 
leading a program at Hillsborough, in 
the Woodland Theater, on the former 
date, and repeating the list in the Civic 
Auditorium in San Francisco on the 
latter occasion. 

The program began with Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Romeo and Juliet” Overture, and 
concluded with the Overture to “Rienzi.” 
Between came the Prelude to and “Love 
Death” from “Tristan and _ Isolde,” 
Wotan’s “Farewell” and the “Magic 
Fire” music from “Die Walkiire,” and 
Schreker’s “Birthday of the Infanta.” 

Each time Mr. Walter was accorded 
an ovation by both orchestra and audi- 
ence. The Sunday concert at Hills- 
borough was perhaps the better of the 
the two; the players, inspired by their 
director’s genius, were at their best. 
Louis Persinger was concertmaster, and 
Frank Healy the manager for this con- 
cert. The San Francisco audience had 
Mishel Piastro as concertmaster; the 
regular summer symphony management 
was in charge. 

Architectural terms may aptly be ap- 
plied to Mr. Walter’s readings. One had 
a sense of beautiful curves, and was 
impressed by the almost total absence of 
angles, in his delineation of patterns. 
Emotion was intellectually controlled, 
and an effect of drama was made. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch attended the final 
rehearsal and the San Francisco concert. 

















Gabrilowitsch Welcomed 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch conducted the 
symphony concert at Hillsborough on 
July 10 and the program given in San 
Francisco on July 12. He was accorded 
wholehearted ovations. 

The program on both occasions con- 
tained the “Leonore.” Overture, No. 3; 
Brahms’ First Symphony; the Sym- 
phonic Poem, “Viviene” by Chausson, 
and Liszt’s Second “Hungarian” Rhap- 
sody. 

It would be difficult to conceive more 
exquisite playing than was accomplished 
under the Gabrilowitsch baton in this 
city. The scores were interpreted with 
the clarity and delicacy of etchings, and 
while there was little of the impassioned 
emotion which carries all before it, there 
was always warmth, depth, and a bril- 
liance that delighted the intellect as well 
as touched the sentiments. 

At the conclusion of the Brahms 
Symphony, the conductor was accorded 
an ovation which continued with un- 
diminished force for two minutes—long 
after he had called upon the orchestra 
to rise in joint acknowledgement. The 
Beethoven and Chausson numbers were 
beautifully played, and the hackneyed 
Liszt score was enlivened with freshness 
of spirit and unquenchable brilliance. 


Gallo Theater to Open Sept. 26 
The date of the opening of the new 
Gallo Theater on West Fifty-fourth 
Street, is announced as Sept. 26. Begin- 
ning on that day the San Carlo Opera 


will fulfill a two weeks’ engagement 
there. 

All the material in Musicat America is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 


when proper credit is given. 


CLEVELAND OFFERS 
NATIONAL PROGRAMS 


Summer Symphony Moves 
from City’s Westside to 
Gordon Shell 


CLEVELAND, July 16.—“Nationality 
programs” have proved successful fea- 
tures of the summer series given by the 
Cleveland Orchestra. Each Wednesday 
evening an hour of the concert program 
is given over to a foreign language 
group. The remainder of the evening 
is devoted to music by composers of the 
nationality of the evening. 


The idea, borrowed from Detroit, was 
introduced in Cleveland with a Hun- 
garian night as second program offering 
of the summer season. 

Since then, the Czechoslovaks have 
had charge of the second nationality 
night program and the Italians Wednes- 
day, July 13 in Gordon Park. For the 
following Wednesday the Poles were to 
be in charge. So popular has the feature 
become that a number of groups includ- 
ing Russians and Lithuanians are vying 
for the program of the final nationality 
night. 

Another popular feature has been the 
children’s programs on Wednesday 
afternoons. 

After two weeks of summer concerts 
in the Edgewater Park shell on the city’s 
Westside, the orchestra recently moved 
to the Gordon Park shell on the Eastside. 

Summer concerts at the Cleveland In- 
stitute of Music illustrating the history 
of musical literature for voice, piano, vio- 
lin and ’cello continue. Programs are be- 
ing given weekly in each of the four de- 
partments except in that of ’cello. Bery! 
Rubinstein, William Simmons, Josef 
Fuchs, and Victor de Gomez, are the 
artists. 

Mr. Rubinstein presented his second, 
third and fourth concert devoted to pi- 
ano literature with works by Bach, Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, 
and Liszt. 

Mr. Simmons’ second, third and fourth 
programs included songs by Handel, 
Bach, Lully, Purcell, Storace, Wilson, 
Schubert, Franz, Schumann, Hugo Wolf, 
Strauss, and Brahms. Ward Lewis sup- 
plied the accompaniment. 

Mr. Fuchs presented a Bach program 
in his second concert illustrating violin 
music, one devoted to Veracini, Nardinia 
and Viotti works as the third, and a list 
including Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert 
and Paganini as the fourth. Jean Mar- 
tin was the accompanist. 

Victor de Gomez initiated the ’cello 
series with a Bach and Boccherini pro- 
gram. The second program listed works 
of Beethoven and Brahms. Ruth Ed- 
wards was at the prane. 





Steel Pier Autionse Sones Elsa Alsen 
and Edward Swain 
ATLANTIC City, N. J., July 16.—The 


Steel Pier recital on July 10 was pre- 
sented by Elsa Alsen of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, and Edward 
Swain, baritone. Mme. Alsen opened 
the program with an aria from “Caval- 
leria Rusticana.” Mr. Swain’s first 
group included “The Song of the Flea” 
by Moussorgsky. Mme. Alsen and Mr. 
Swain were heard together in duets 
from “Aida” and “The Flying Dutch- 
man.” Charlotte Ryan, soprano, and 
Giovanni Martino, also of the Metropoli- 
tan company, will be next Sunday’s At- 
lantic City artists. 


All the material in Musica. 
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$1,000,000 Carillon for Bok 
Estate in Florida 


HILADELPHIA, July 16.—A 

carillon, announced as one of 
the finest in the country, if not in 
the world, will be installed on the 
Mountain Lakes estate of Edward 
W. Bok, in Florida. Its construc- 
tion will cost close to $1,000,000. 
Milton B. Medary, Jr., of Phila- 
delphia, president of the American 
Institute of Architects is engaged 
in drawing plans for the tower. 
The carillon will be a supplement 
to the famous bird sanctuary 
which Mr. Bok has stocked with 
nightingales and other song birds 
of rare types. 
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America Awaits Maurice Ravel’s First New World Tour 





Academic Rebuffs in Mu- 
sician’s Youth Did Not 
Deter Him from the Pro- 
duction of Particularly Dis- 
tinctive Works — Violent 
Controversy Among Paris 
Conservatoire Authorities, 
Which Followed, Led to 
Resignation of Dubois as 
Director — Retreat from 
Social Distractions 


maT the age of fifty-two, 
Maurice Ravel will 
emerge from the quiet- 
ude of his comparatively 
secluded life at Mont- 
fort-l’Amaury and will 
make his first tour of the United 
States during the coming season, as 
expositor of his own music. Deeply 
absorbed in the problems of creative 
work and little concerned with self- 
exploitation, Ravel has appeared rare- 
ly as pianist and conductor in recent 
years, and his visit to America will be 
of singular significance to himself as 
well as of epochal importance to his ad- 
mirers in this country. 

Some critics have attributed Ravel’s 
interest in Iberian subjects to the fact 
that the little town of Ciboure, where 
he was born on March 7, 1875, is situ- 
ated in the department of the Basses- 
Pyrénées near the Spanish border. But 
this seems a‘ rather idle speculation in 
view of the thoroughly Parisian char- 
acter of his education. He was very 
young when he went to Paris for his 
preliminary training in music, and was 
only fourteen when he entered the Con- 


servatoire. There he studied piano, first 
with Anthiome and later with De Bériot; 
harmony with Pessard, counterpoint and 
fugue with Gédalge and composition 
with Fauré. 





Tendential Impulses 


While his first compositions as well 
as his latest show harmonic independ- 
ence and an individual idiom, there are 
in his style indubitable traces of the 
influence of four composers with whom 
he came in contact during his formative 
years—Gabriel Fauré, Emmanuel Cha- 
brier, Erik Satie and Claude Debussy. 
Without depreciating in the least his 
originality, one can feel in Ravel’s writ- 
ing the tendential impulses which he re- 
ceived from these men. From the first 
is derived his clarity and precision, 
which maintains him in the tradition of 
French classicism; from the second, his 
genial romanticism; from the third, his 
ironic humor, and from the fourth his 
“impressionism.” 

Throughout his conservatory course, 
Ravel composed steadily. Among his 
works of this period are the “Habanera” 
for two pianos and the “Menuet Anti- 
que” (1895), the song, “Sainte” (1896), 
“Les Sites Auriculaires” for two pianos 
(1897), the overture “Schéhérazade” and 
the two “Epigrammes de Clément 
Mardét” (1898), and the “Pavane pour 
une Infante défunte” (1899). 


Sarcastic Undercurrent 


In 1901, Ravel entered the contest for 
the Prix de Rome. “The text of the 
prescribed cantata, ‘Myrrha,’ was of 
such uninspired banality as to arouse 
his sense of irony,” says Edward Bur- 
lingame Hill in the Musical Quarterly. 
“His music contained many languishing 
slow waltzes. These so charmed some 
non-professional members of the jury 
that they were for awarding him the 
first prize outright. But the musicians 
were quick to discern an undercurrent 
of sarcasm in Ravel’s writing, and re- 
proved him with a second prize. During 
the same year, however, the novel pian- 
istic style, original harmonic texture and 
brilliant musical ideas of the ‘Jeux d’eau’ 
drew fresh attention to the individual 
quality of his talent. 

“In 1902 and 1903, Ravel was again 
unsuccessful in the Prix de Rome com- 
petitions. It is noteworthy that these 


works—the string quartet and the three 
poems for voice and orchestra entitled 
‘Schéhérazade.’ In 1905, he presented 
himself for the fourth time as a can- 
didate for the Prix de Rome. He was 
not allowed to compete. Forthwith a 
violent controversy arose over this pal- 
pable injustice to a young composer of 
indubitable gifts. When the storm had 
subsided, Théodore Dubois was forced to 
resign his position as director of the 
Conservatoire and Gabriel Fauré was 
appointed in his stead. 


A Tempest of Polemics 


“In 1907, the first performance at the 
National Society of the ‘Histoires Na- 
turelles’ for voice and piano provoked 











voice and small orchestra (1913), the 
Trio for piano and strings (1915), 
“Trois Chansons” for mixed chorus 
(1916), “Le Tombeau de Couperin” for 
piano (1914-17), “La Valse” for orches- 
tra (1920), the Sonata for violin and 
’eello (1920-22), “Tzigane” for violin 
and orchestra (1924), “Chansons Madé- 
casses” (1925), “Mélodies Hébraiques” 
(1925), and the ballet-opera, “L’Enfant 
et les Sortiléges” (1925). 

Recently completed works are a piano 
concerto, a sonata for violin and piano, 
and “Saspiak Bat” (“Seven in One’) on 
popular Basque themes. 

The totality of his artistic product 
would appear to indicate that Ravel 
writes with facility and spontaneity. 


Photo by Henri Manuel 


MAURICE RAVEL 


academic rebuffs did not deter him from 
composing two of his most distinctive 
another tempest of polemics. Eminent 
Parisian critics disputed in particular 
over the mordant style of these songs, 
and in general upon the question of 
Ravel’s indebtedness to Debussy. Ravel’s 
answer was the opera, ‘L’Heure Espag- 
nole,’ a definite proof of individuality, 
although it was not heard until 1911. 
The ‘Miroirs’ for piano, composed in 
1905, or the ‘Introduction et Allegro’ 
for harp, wind instruments and string 
quartet, dating from 1906, would have 
proved the point quite as effectually. 
But this was not recognized until later.” 


Other compositions of Ravel are: the 
“Sonatine” for piano (1905), the “Noél 
des Jouets” for voice and orchestra 
(1905), the “Grands vents venus d’outre 
mer” for voice and piano (1906), “Cing 
Melodies Grecques” (1907), “Rapsodie 
Espagnole” for orchestra (1908), “Gas- 
pard de la Nuit” for piano (1908) “Ma 
Mére |’Oye” for piano duet (1908), later 
arranged for orchestra; an unpublished 
series of popular songs (1910), the 
“Valses Sentimentales and Nobles” for 
piano (1911), later arranged for orches- 
tra and incorporated in the ballet, 
“Adelaide ou le Language de Fleurs” 
(1912); the ballet, “Daphnis et Chloé” 
(composed 1906-11; first performed 
1912), “Trois Poémes de Mallarmé” for 


But, as a matter of fact, he composes 
slowly, with the extreme care of those 
who are consciously self-critical; he 
spent eighteen months, for example, over 
the sonata for violin and ’cello. He is 
not physically robust, and was not able 
to endure the strain of military service 
during the war; he was honorably dis- 
charged in 1915 after having served as 
a driver of motor-trucks until his health 
gave way. 


Picturesque Home 


His home in the picturesque town of 
Montfort-l’Amaury was chosen as a re- 
treat from the social obligations which 
would continually assail him, were he to 
live in Paris. While the town is not 
far from the metropolis, it is incon- 
venient of access, being several miles 
away from a local railroad line that 
wanders leisurely westward from Ver- 
sailles. 

While it is impossible to appraise ac- 
curately the relative rank of any living 
artist because the perspective of time is 
necessary, Ravel’s eminence as a com- 
poser is patent. Henri Pruniéres, editor 
of La Revue Musicale, in a recent sur- 
vey of French musical resources, de- 
clared that “Ravel is today the most 
fully equipped artist whom we can put 
in the scale against Stravinsky and 
Schénberg. He continues to march in 


French Composer’s Approach- 
ing Journey to United 
States Arouses Fresh Com- 
ment and Discussion Anent 
His Work and Place in Con- 
temporary History—Ironic 
Humor and Genial Romanti- 
cism, French Classicism and 
“Impressionism,” Stem from 
Influence of Early Instructor 


the forefront of French music. His 
‘L’Enfant et les Sortiléges’ is a master- 
piece. He has sometimes been accused 
of dryness, yet here is a score compact 
of delicate sensibility and tenderness, 
written in a style whose virtuosity sur- 
passes that of everything that his con- 
summate genius has created.” 


Original Mastery 


This French estimate agrees with the 
American judgment of Mr. Hill, who 
says: “In each field that he has ap- 
proached, he has made contributions to 
musical literature which evince mastery 
of means and originality of substance. 
The classic leanings in his style main- 
tain his affinity with the past, yet he is 
both emphatically of his period and still 
capable of absorbing and reproducing 
the best in the spirit of the present. 
Those who once decried his lack of ‘sen- 
sibility’ now recognize that this trait is 
one of the underlying causes of the du- 
rability of his music. The best of his 
work before the war still maintains its 
level without aggressive championing. 
Since the war, a certain restless experi- 
menting has caused some disquiet to his 
admirers. But the fanciful luxuriance 
of ‘L’Enfant et les Sortiléges’ seems to 
link it with the most fruitful years of 
his early maturity.” 

In the United States as a whole, Ravel 
is known through his piano pieces, his 
string quartet and such orchestral works 
as “Ma Mére l’Oye” and “La Valse.” Of 
his works for the stage only “L’Heure 
Espagnole” has been produced in Chi- 
cago and New York. 


{merican Bookings 


Ravel’s first American appearance 
will be with the Boston Symphony on 
Jan. 10. Following this, he will give a 
recital in New York on Jan. 15 in the 
Gallo Theater, and on this occasion, his 
new sonata for violin and piano will 
have its American premiére. Engage- 
ments have been made for him with the 
symphony orchestras of Cleveland, San 
Francisco and St. Louis, and early in 
March he will appear with the New 
York Symphony. 

His tour will include, besides the cities 
already mentioned, Chicago, Seattle, 
Portland, Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, 
Denver, Kansas City, Minneapolis and 
Montreal. In the course of his travels, 
he will be heard by the eleven American 
chapters of Pro-Musica, the organization 
which is primarily responsible for his 
visit to this country. 


ASHEVILLE OPERA SERIES 





Myrna Sharlow Will Be Guest Artist in 
San Carlo Engagement 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., July 16.—Myrna 
Sharlow, soprano of the Chicago Civic 
Opera, will appear as guest artist with 
the San Carlo Opera Company in Ashe- 
ville’s fourth annual summer opera sea- 
son. Miss Sharlow will appear in 
“Paust” as Marguerite. 

The open season extending from Aug. 
8 to 13 inclusive, is being sponsored by 
the Asheville Music Festival Association. 
Supplementing the San Carlo Opera 
Company, of which Fortune Gallo is im- 
eerie: will be the San Carlo Ballet 
Russe in special divertissements. 

“Tosca” will open the season on Mon- 
day evening, Aug. 8. “Faust” with Miss 
Sharlow as Marguerite will be _ per- 
formed the following evening. “Martha” 
is scheduled for Wednesday afternoon 
and “Il Trovatore” for the evening. 
Thursday evening “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and “Pagliacci” will be performed 
and Friday evening “Rigoletto.” “Hin- 
sel and Gretel” and “Aida” will be the 
afternoon and evening performances 
respectively of the final day. 
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Hutcheson Outlines Policy of Juilliard School 





Special Activities of Graduate Branch in Relation to Founda- 
tion’s Other Work Explained in Statement Prepared for 
MusicaAL AMERICA — Council of Seven Will Hold Fre- 
quent Meetings with Committee on Administration and In- 
stitute of Musical Art—Supplementary Courses to Be 
Added—“Standard Will Rise with Each Successive Year” 
Is Point Emphasized—Co-operation with All Instructors 
and Schools Also Stressed — Broad Sense of Culture 


Visioned 


By Ernest Hutcheson 
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Tare position of dean of the Juilliard 
Graduate School which I have been 
invited to fill offers an almost ideal op- 
portunity to a musician deeply interested 
in educational problems. 

The financial responsibilities of the 
school, its legal affairs and the care of 
the building are all fortunately left in 
hands more capable than mine. Hence 
I shall have a free mind to devote ex- 
clusively to the musical conduct and 
policy of the school, and to correlate its 
special activities with the other work of 
the Juilliard Foundation. It would 
obviously be improper of me to speak of 
the latter aspect of my duties before Dr. 
Clapp has taken actual charge of the 
work in the field, though I may say that 
the cooperation of the Graduate School 
with the Institute of Musical Art, of 
which Dr. Damrosch has charge, is al- 
ready established on a basis of complete 
friendship and confidence. 

I can speak quite freely, however, of 
the inside work of the Graduate School. 
We are singularly fortunate in the fac- 
ulty which has been brought together 
within the last three years by Dr. Noble. 
It is composed of men and women 
eminent as artists, skilled and experi- 
enced as teachers, and in close and con- 
tinuous touch with musical affairs in 
this country and abroad. Better still, 
our faculty is animated by the happiest 
experience of concord, mutual helpful- 
ness, and ambition for the school. 

Fine Team-W ork 

A striking instance of fine team-work 
was afforded by a recent presentation 
of works by our young composers. At 
two concerts given last May, teachers 
and students joined forces in order to 
give these new works the advantage of 
a first-class performance, and the unity 
of effort produced an artistic effect of a 
quite delightful kind. 

The very excellence of the faculty, 
however, constitutes a problem of no 
small magnitude. How employ to the 
greatest advantage the many and varied 
talents and abilities at our disposal? To 
begin with, we already have periodical 
meetings of the full faculty. Recently 
a council of seven members has been 
appointed to represent the various de- 
partments. This council will hold fre- 
quent meetings, will confer with the 
committee on administration and the 
Institute of Musical Art, and will debate 
all matters concerning the welfare of 
the school. Its suggestions have al- 
ready proved most valuable and many 
of them will be put in effect without 
delay. Supplementary courses which 
are at present badly needed will be 
added, and the teachers will be aided in 
every possible way to educate their 
pupils, as they are clamoring to do, in- 
stead of merely teaching them. 


High Order of Talent 


As to our students, I think that few 
people have yet realized how much 
talent of a high order we have already 
assembled. Not a little of it may quite 
fairly be described as brilliant. There 
is, I freely admit, a percentage of medi- 
ocrity which is being eliminated as 
rapidly as can be done without harsh- 
ness or unfairness. The standard of 
admission to the school has already risen 
very noticeably. After the coming year 
we shall hardly increase the number of 
students, and all our efforts will be 
directed to securing a better quality of 
talent and preparation. 

Let me emphasize this point: The 
standard will rise with each successive 
year. I expect that this will be achieved 
partly by increased care in the exami- 
nation of applicants. Much too, will be 
gained by the promotion of a better 
understanding between the Graduate 
School and the leading conservatories 
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of the country, as well as the many 
private teachers of established reputa- 
tion. This is a matter of greatest im- 
portance. An atmosphere of mutual 
confidence must be established among all 
the leaders of musical education; it can 
be done by good-will and equitable deal- 


ing. 
Helping All Teachers 


Personally I should wish that every 
student coming to us might do so with 
the full approval of his former teacher 
or school, and I believe that we can so 
conduct ourselves that the idea will 
prove not altogether Utopian. We, on 
our part, shall honestly seek to 
strengthen the hands of every good 
teacher and every good school of music 
in the country. 

It should always be remembered that 
we do not aspire merely to give talented 
pupils a musical foundation. For this 
there are other and capable agencies. 
Though we are able and willing to 
remedy defects of foundation when off- 
set by unusual talent, our main interest 
is to help young musicians over the dif- 
ficult and often disillusioning period 
which intervenes between the approxi- 
mate completion of formal: study and the 
real beginning of artistic activity. 

Our aim is by no means‘only to turn 
out performers. One of the most im- 
perative public needs is that of well- 
qualified teachers. We propose to de- 
vote a large part of our energy to this 
work. We propose also to study the 
individual peculiarities of our students 
so as to be able to encourage the right 
persons to make a specialty of chamber- 
music, accompanying, research work, or 
even criticism when special aptitude is 
shown. These are fields of usefulness 
just as important as that of the soloist. 


A Definite Curriculum 


One of the first tasks to_be taken up 
is the formulation of a definite cur- 
riculum. This will probably extend 
over an average period of three years, 
leading to diplomas or degrees on the 
completion of the course. Before the 
opening of the next school year, informa- 
tion on this and other subjects will be 
published in a prospectus, and from 
time to time we shall furnish informa- 
tion of the development of our plans 
to the daily and musical press. 

Above all, my vision of the Juilliard 
Graduate School is of an institute where 
music will be taught not merely as a 
profession but as an art. That sense 
and feeling for beauty in life which we 
call culture, is, I am firmly convinced, 
not only one of the most vital things in 
the existence of any nation, but it is‘a 
thing which is the rightful heritage 
of every citizen. I believe further that 
our people are ripe for a wonderful 
awakening of this sense and feeling. 
If we can train a select body of young 
people to go forth and preach and prac- 
tice and impart the beauty of music 
as they go, we shall be fulfilling our 
mission. 

Mr. Juilliard, when he made his gift 
to the nation, believed in this idea to 
the extent of many millions. We can 
surely believe in it to the full extent of 
our work. 


Army Band Leaders Assigned 

WASHINGTON, July 16—Two band 
leaders of the Army Music School, 
Washington Barracks, have been as- 
signed to duty as active band leaders. 
Warrant Officer Vernon W. Miller has 
been assigned to the First. Coast Artil- 
lery Band, Fort DeLesseps, Panama 
Canal Zone, and Warrant Officer Kurt 
Freier has been made conductor of the 
Thirty-fifth Infantry Band at Fort 
Schofield Barracks, Hawaii. 

A. T. M. 
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Naumburg Memorial Concert 


Scheduled , 


HE Naumburg memorial con- — 

cert, an annual feature of the 
Central Park Mall programs, is 
announced for Sunday, July 31, at 
3 p. m. Franz Kaltenborn will 
direct the ensemble which bears , 
his name in an appropriate pro- 
gram, opening with the Theodore 
Thomas arrangement of Chopin’s 
“Marche Funébre.” Part One will 
embrace compositions of Beetho- 
ven, Wolf-Ferrari, Rubinstein and 
Wagner, and Part Fwo will con- 
sist of works of Smetana, Hum- 
perdinck, Strauss, MacDowell and 
Tchaikovsky. 
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Earl Towner Appointed 
President of California 
School in San Francisco 
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SAN Francisco, July 16.—The Cali- 
fornia College of Music, which has pre- 
viously had headquarters in Oakland, 
has been re-organized and established in 
San Francisco with Earl Towner as presi- 
dent and general 
manager. The 
College has _lo- 
cated in the 
Methodist Book 
Concern _ Build- 
ing, 3 City Hall 
Avenue, and will 
operate the Oak- 
land studio as a 
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branch. Asso- 
: ciated with M r. 
We". wht) Towner Towner in this 


enterprise are his 
wife, Grace Towner, pianist and organ- 
ist; Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Gabriel, 
Jr., pianist and vocalist, respectively, 
who have previously conducted the Oak- 
land studios under that name; and 
Mynard S. Jones, a singer of the Bay 
district. 


Several additions to the faculty will 
shortly be announced. The College will 
give complete courses in all branches. 
The regular semester will open on 
Aug. 18. 


Mr. Towner has long been active in 
public school music work. He was asso- 
ciated with the Fresno school depart- 
ment for many years, and more recently 
has .been head of the music department 
of the State Teachers’ College in San 
Jose. He was conductor of the Fresno 
Symphony during his sojourn there, and 
while in San Jose served as musical di- 
rector for the Saratoga Blossom Festival 
for two consecutive years, writing a 
“Blossom Cantata” for each occasion. 


MarJgory M. FISHER. 


WASHINGTON HEARS 
ART OF LATIN FOLK 


Pan-American Union Sponsors 
List of Typical 


Compositions 
By Dorothy De Muth Watson 


WASHINGTON, July 16.—The Pan- 
American Union, under the direction of 
its Counselor, Franklin Adams, pre- 
sented its thirty-sixth concert of Latin- 
American music on the evening of 
July 14. 

The charm of the out-of-door setting 
for this event, which was held on the 
Esplanade of the Pan-American Union, 
with the moonlight silvering the poplars 
which surround the Aztec Garden, and 
with the Aztec temple house of the di- 
rector-general in the background, was 
reminiscent of a typical Maxfield Parrish 
picture. 

The concert began~- with numbers 
played by the United States Navy Band, 
under the able leadership of Lieut. 
Charles Benter. These included ancient 
and modern compositions of South Amer- 
ican composers, from Brazil, Mexico, 
Bolivia, Peru, Chile, Argentina. A Valse 
from Schmol’s “Gems of Bolivia,” and a 
cornet solo, “La Golondrina,” by Sarra- 
dell, were especially interesting. 


Inca Drama Read 


The dramatic story of “Ollanta,” an 
authentic Inca drama of the fifteenth 
century, read by Dr. Bartlett B. James 
of the American University, was inter- 
preted with songs from Inca sources ar- 
ranged by Carlos Valderrama and sung 
with understanding by Milla Ybarra de 
Dominguez, soprano. Senora Dominguez, 
playing her own accompaniments, sang 
the first two songs in Spanish and the 
others in “Kashua,” the language of the 
Incas. 

Additional numbers to music of the 
Incas were the characteristic “Hymn to 
the Sun,” from the second act of “Ol- 
lanta,” by Valle-Riestra, and “Aleluya,” 
sung as a finale to the drama, composed 
by the famous Mexican, Lerdo de Tejada. 

The United States Navy Band con- 
cluded the third part of the program 
with a Baracarola, a dance number and 
a march. 

Dr. Leo 8S. Rowe, director-general of 
the Pan-American Union and host for 
this occasion, made a brief address. 


Distinguished Audiences 


The representative group of guests in- 
cluded the Secretary of the Navy and 
Mrs. Wilbur, the Ambassador of Argen- 
tina, Dr. Pueyrredon and Mme. Pueyrre- 
don, the Ambassador of Chile, Dr. Cru- 
chaga, the Minister of Uruguay and 
Mme. Varela, the Norwegian Minister to 
Brazil, Herman Gade, and his daughter, 
Alice Gade, the Minister of Venezuela 
and Mme. Grisanti, with their four 
daughters, the Minister of the Dominican 
Republic and Mme. Morales, the Minister 
of Haiti and Mme. Price, Dr. and Mme. 
Baron of the Cuban Embassy, Don Juan 
Barberis, Chargé d’Affaires of Guate- 
mala, Senor Chacon, who is a son of the 
President of Guatemala; Lieut.-Col. Car- 
los Garfias, military attaché of Chile, and 
Mme. Garfias, and Mme. Mello of the 
Brazilian Embassy. 








LONG BEACH GRANTS PLAYGROUNDS MUSIC 





Orchestras and Bands Form 
Part of Schedule for 


Summer 
By Alice Maynard Griggs 


LONG BEACH, CAL., July 16.—Orches- 
tras and bands will be maintained dur- 
ing the summer as part of the play- 
grounds schedule. 

Final programs of the Public School 
Music Department, of which Minerva C. 
Hall is general supervisor, were re- 
cently given. Of interest among these 
was the presentation by Marion H. Hig- 
gins of members of the Polytechnic 
High School harmony class in a program 
of original compositions. The students 
represented were Kenneth Winstead, 
John Garth, Gladys Carpenter, Jose- 
phine Selover, Arlene Roepke and Cleo 
Kibbs. Orchestral numbers, piano and 
violin solos, and ensemble works for 
male and female voices were given. 

The combined glee clubs of Polytech- 
nic High School, under the direction of 
Ethel Ardis, gave an admirable per- 
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formance of “Iolanthe” with a chorus 
of fifty and an orchestra of twenty-five, 
led by Dwight S. Defty. Sara Pepple 
was the pianist. The cantata “Joan of 
Are,” by Gaul, was given by the same 
clubs, assisted by the mixed chorus, di- 
rected by Lucile Farrell Anderson. Pro- 
fessional soloists were Ruth Burdick 
Williams, soprano; Harold Wilson and 
Frederick Stetzer, tenors, and Rolla Al- 
— baritone. The chorus numbered 


“Pan,” a novelty, was given by the 
glee clubs of Woodrow Wilson High 
School under the direction of Charlot L. 
Brecht. . The combined glee clubs of 
Woodrow Wilson High School were 
heard in several concerts. 

The united orchestras of Hamilton 
Junior High and Franklin Junior High 
schools, numbering 109 musicians, made 
several appearances under the leader- 
ship of Dwight S. Defty. Pupils from 
the instrumental department of Elemen- 
tary Schools were also heard. Jane 
Stanley and Ruth C. Miller, piano teach- 
ers in the night schools, presented pupils 
in recitals. 


Entered as Second Class Matter, January 25, 1906, at the 
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New Plans for Juilliard School Announced by Chairman 





[Continued from page 1] 


the Graduate School. Holders of the 
artist’s diploma from the Institute will 
automatically be awarded fellowships in 
the Graduate School. 

“The School of Music is at present un- 
der the immediate direction of an ad- 
ministrative committee of the directors, 
consisting of John Erskine, chairman, 
Paul M. Warburg and John M. Perry. 

“The Institute will continue under the 
direction of Dr. Frank Damrosch, to 
whom its notable success is largely due. 

“The dean of the Graduate School will 
be Ernest Hutcheson, the well known 
pianist, composer and teacher. Mr. 
Hutcheson has been from the first a 
member of the faculty of the Graduate 
School and his appointment is a recogni- 
tion of the esteem in which his scholar- 
ship and his brilliant gifts are held by 
his colleagues. 





Musicians’ Advisory Council 


“In the conduct of the Graduate 
School, the dean and the administrative 
committee will have the advice of a coun- 
cil elected by the faculty. At present 
the council is composed of Rubin Gold- 
mark, chairman; Ernest Hutcheson, 
Mme. Sembrich, Mme. Samaroff, Felix 
Salmond and Hans Letz. 

“The attendance at the Graduate 
School for the present will be limited to 
about 200. This autumn there will be 
thirty vacancies. Examinations are now 
in progress, in different centers through 
the country, to determine the eligibility 
of candidates, and there will be a final 
examination at the Graduate School, in 
New York, beginning Sept. 25. The 
examiners for the country at large are 
Francis Rogers and Guy Maier; at the 
final examination the faculty will ex- 
amine. 

“The School of Music is planning to 
carry its work, as Mr. Juilliard intended, 
to the country at large, and various 
programs are now forming, any one of 
which will require able supervision. To 
develop this aspect of their work, the 
trustees have asked Philip Greeley 
Clapp, now head of the department of 
music in the University of Iowa, to be 
director of extension work. Dr. Clapp 
will enter on his duties in September.” 

Concerning the relations of the Juil- 
liard School to the Musical Foundation, 
Prof. Erskine indicated that any pro- 
posals would have to receive the financial 
sanction of the Foundation’s trustees. 
“We are in the rather enviable position,” 
he said, “of being able to make up our 
budget and submit it to the board for 
approval. The arrangement, I un- 
derstand, is like that of any school. The 
board of trustees has its own treasurer, 
and the board passes the budget. 


Developing Work 


“The College of Music is charged by 
the Foundation with the task of develop- 
ing the Graduate School and the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art and any other mu- 
sical activities in accordance with Mr. 
Juilliard’s will. That means that the 
directors of the College of Music will 
suggest to the Foundation a development 
of the work beyond the scope of the 
Graduate School and the Institute. 

“The Foundation, as I understand it, 
is like the Carnegie Foundation, which 
administers a sum of money. That 
Foundation created the College of Music 
last year, and the College of Music is 
presided over by nine trustees; I am on 
that board. Our business is not to look 
after the money, but to spend it. The 
Foundation is in charge of Mr. Juilliard’s 
legacy and the trustees of the College of 
Music are in charge of the educational 
and other policies.” 

Mr. Erskine made clear that his com- 
mittee is not confined to educational 
matters in its recommendations and is 
proceeding along broader lines in devis- 
ing a program for the expenditure of 
the Juilliard millions. 


History of Fund 


The appointment of new figures to di- 
rect its activities marks a new chapter 
in the history of the Juilliard School of 
Music. Since its establishment, nearly 
ten years ago, by the will of the late 
Augustus Juilliard, the Foundation has 
been the center of controversy. It has 
been alleged that the Foundation was 
dilatory in its program. The sum be- 
queathed by the noted financier was 
variously estimated as $14,000,000 and 
as a sum considerably more or less than 
this amount. The accruing interest on 
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the sum has since added a large amount, 
and recently the figure most widely ac- 
cepted has been $20,000,000. The will 
of Mr. Juilliard stipulated that the 
money was to be used in aid of American 
music and musicians, its beneficiaries to 
be restricted to “Americans of demon- 
strated ability.” The will placed its des- 
tinies in charge of a board of trustees. 
The present trustees are Frederic A. 
Juilliard, nephew of the donor, George 
W. Davison, W. C. Potter, James N. 
Jarvie and Charles A. Peabody. In 1920 
the Foundation was organized, and Dr. 
Noble was appointed executive secretary. 
He was a Methodist clergyman and for- 
mer president of Dickinson and Goucher 
colleges. 


Lengthy Survey 


The will was admitted to probate on 
Sept. 25, 1919. By the year 1924 prog- 
ress had been made toward a settlement 
of the estate, and it was reported at that 
time that the Foundation had received 
$12,000,000 from the estate. Meanwhile, 
the work of setting the educational plan 
in motion had been largely entrusted to 
Dr. Noble, the executive secretary. The 
Foundation, under his leadership, began 
an exhaustive investigation into the mu- 
sical education system of the United 
States. Inquiries into the qualifications 
of student applicants also were begun. 
Out of this lengthy survey emerged the 
plan which up to the present has been 
followed. 

The work of the Foundation up to this 
time has been mainly divided into two 
sorts, educational activities and those 
which Dr. Noble characterized as “gen- 
eral” ones. At the present time, he re- 
cently stated, there is available each year 
the sum of $300,000 for each of these 
branches of work. He has stated that 
the fund is not invested at high interest 
rates. 

The educational system devised by Dr. 
Noble had two subdivisions—undergradu- 
ate scholarships awarded to promising 
pupils in musical schools of standing 
throughout the country; and postgradu- 
ate fellowships in the Juilliard Graduate 
School, which was founded in New York. 
This school, a master-institution, with a 


faculty including some of the most noted 
musical figures in the country, was 
planned after European models and has 
now been functioning for several years. 
It is housed in a property which the 
Foundation purchased in East Fifty- 
second Street, beautifully appointed and 
spacious in its equipment. 


Resignations Submitted 


The plan of the school, as declared by 
Dr. Noble, was to be a somewhat liberal 
one, with the noted artists on its teaching 
staff largely free to follow their own 
systems. Nevertheless, two seasons ago 
the need of a co-ordinating executive was 
felt, and an educational director was 
appointed in Kenneth M. Bradley, who 
had been for a number of years director 
of a prominent Chicago musical school. 
Mr. Bradley retained his office for a lit- 
tle more than a season, resigning last 
year with the statement that his pro- 
posed educational system was _ not 
adopted by Dr. Noble and the trustees. 
On the other hand, Dr. Noble declared 
that Mr. Bradley’s system had been con- 
sidered impracticable by the Foundation. 

Another sensational event was the 
resignation of an advisory committee in 
December, 1925, with the statement that 
their advice “had not been followed.” 
The members of this committee were 
Richard Aldrich, Ernest Schelling, Janet 
D. Schenck, Lizzie P. Bliss and Mrs. 
Susan D. H. Dakin. In an announce- 
ment, the members said in part: 

“We believe that the administration of 
a foundation of the magnitude of this 
one and especially the management of a 
technical music school should be in the 
hands of some one well qualified by 
training, knowledge and experience in 
the art of music.” 


New Dean’s Career 


The announcement of a new educa- 
tional scope for the Foundation came 
with the merging of the Juilliard Gradu- 
ate School and the Institute of Musical 
Art last winter. Other unnamed schools 
are later to be similarly merged with 
the former. 

The appointment of Mr. Hutcheson is 





the result of deliberations which covered 
a considerable period of time. 

Ernest Hutcheson has occupied an im- 
portant position in American musical 
life for a number of years as pianist, 
composer and teacher. He was born in 
Melbourne, Australia, in 1871, His mu- 
sical study was begun at the age of five 
with Vogrich and Torrance in that city. 
He made a tour at this age in Australia. 
When he was thirteen, he was taken to 
Leipzig, where he had an audition before 
Carl Reinecke, director of the Conserva- 
tory. He is said to have impressed this 
famous mentor by his wide knowledge 
of piano literature at this early age. He 
was accepted as a pupil and continued 
his studies at the Leipzig Conservatory 
and in Weimar for several years, study- 
ing with Stavenhagen in the latter city. 

In 1890 he again toured in Australia. 
His formal début with orchestra was 
made with the Berlin Philharmonic in 
1898. Beginning with this year, he made 
a successful series of appearances in 
Germany, England and Russia. Soon 
thereafter he made a visit to America. 


Taught in Baltimore 


Mr. Hutcheson taught at the Peabody 
Conservatory in Baltimore in the yéars 
1900-1912. During this period he ap- 
peared in two-piano recitals with the late 
Harold Randolph, director of Peabody. 
He also appeared widely in recitals. 
Following an interim of two years, when 
he again gave concerts in Europe, Mr. 
Hutcheson returned to the United States 
in 1914, and has since made his residence 
here. He has appeared with leading or- 
chestras in Europe and America and has 
achieved a high rank as recitalist. 

A pioneer in the master class develop- 
ment in America, Mr. Hutcheson has 
taught in the summers at Chautauqua, 
N. Y., since 1911. He has written in 
the field of musical interpretation and 
criticism. Among his works are a text- 
book on technic and a standard guide to 
Strauss’ “Elektra.” He has been a mem- 
ber of the piano faculty of the Juilliard 
School for several years. 

His compositions include a symphony, 
a symphonic poem, a suite for orchestra, 
concertos for one and two pianos, and for 
violin, and a large number of smaller 
piano pieces. He has also transcribed 
orchestral works for his instrument. 


Erskine Known as Author 


The administrative committee pos- 
sesses a noted figure in its chairman. 
John Erskine is best known as a uni- 
versity professor and littérateur. He is 
also a skilled amateur pianist and mu- 
sician of wide tastes. He has made ap- 
pearances as piano soloist in musical 
programs at Columbia University, 
where he is professor of English, and 
last season appeared in a public concert 
with Olin Downes and Ernest Urchs. 
His advanced courses in English compo- 
sition have been a feature of the Uni- 
versity curriculum for a number of 
years. He has edited, among other 
works, those of Lafcadio Hearn, and has 
published a number of volumes of essays 
and poems. In the latter two seasons, 
his “biographical” novels, “The Private 
Life of Helen of Troy” and “Galahad,” 
have achieved a wide circulation. 

He was born in New York on Oct. 5, 
1879, the son of James Morrison Erskine 
and Eliza Hollingsworth Erskine. In 
addition to extensive studies in music, 
he pursued academic work here and in 
Europe. He received the following de- 
grees from Columbia: A.B., 1900; A.M., 
1902; and Ph.D., 1903. He was granted 
that of LL.D. from Norwich University 
in 1919, and that of Litt.D. from Am- 
herst College in 1923. He was instructor 
and later assistant professor in English 
at Amherst, 1903-1909; teacher of En- 
glish at Columbia, 1909-1916, and since 
the latter year professor. 

Besides being a member of a number 
of clubs and honorary societies, Prof. 
Erskine is a member of the executive 
committee of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, of which he was also 
secretary, 1921-1924. He is a member of 
the National Institute of Arts and Let- 
ters, and was created a Chevalier of the 
French Legion of Honor in 1919 in recog- 
nition of his work during the war. 


Tenor Announces Approaching Marriage 


Syracuse, N. Y., July 9.—The engage- 
ment of Abel F. Barbuto, who will as- 
sume a leading tenor réle in “Manhattan 
Mary” next month, to Pearl Russo of 
Syracuse, is announced. K. D. V. P. 
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American Music Loses a Friend in 
Frederick T. Steinway — Vienna 
Raises the Curtain on a Brief 
Tragedy of Real Life Which Is 
Happily Averted — “Martha’s” 
Modes Are Called Into Question by 
Censors of Seaside Town—The 
Late Marie Gepherdt’s Clipping 
Book Proves Itself a Golden Treas- 
ury in Fact—The “Nation” Raises 
the Venerable Question of Theater 
and Microphone Appearances—A 
Rumor Anent Stokowski and the 
Metropolitan 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

ITH the passing of Frederick T. 

Steinway, America lost not only one 
of the most distinguished figures of the 
piano industry but a music patron whose 
tastes were as broad and as catholic as 
one is likely to find even in surfeited 
New York. Moreover, he ‘was one of 
those happy mortals who.never seem to 


lose their enthusiasms and for whom 
music, like life, is a thing of infinite 
variety which never stales. 

It seems only a few days ago that 
I found myself seated beside him at 
a piano recital—that of an artist, by the 
way, who did not play a Steinway—and 
heard him declare with emphasis that 
the man was a marvel I do not mind 
telling you that it was Gieseking. The 
incident afforded just one more illustra- 
tion of his fairness and freedom from 
prejudice. 

I think four of Mr. Steinway’s very 
best friends were pianists whose names 
are household words. Paderewski, Hof- 
mann, Rachmaninoff and Cortot were 
more than just great pianists to him. 
He had for them, I know, an affection 
that transcended ordinary business 
amenities. Many other pianists knew 
something of his hearty friendliness and 
some besides those I have mentioned 
knew a great deal. 

But piano music was by no means his 
only love. He was quite as fond, I am 
sure, of orchestral concerts, perhaps 
fonder. He was an inveterate patron of 
the symphonies and seemed to be utterly 
impartial as between the several orches- 
tras competing for Manhattan’s favor. 
Occasionally, too, I saw him at the opera 
and there was no type of recital that did 
not appeal to him when he had the time 
and was in the mood. 

Nor was music his only passion. The 
art of the brush also had a lifelong 
appeal. He, more than any other, was 
responsible, I think, for the Steinway 
Ss and I am quite sure it was 

rederick who induced Jim Huneker to 
write the book about these paintings 
which was issued in such handsome 
format a few years ago. I do not recall 
that he was an art collector in the sense 
of the men who spend fortunes acquiring 
rare canvases, but I do know that he 
wanted pictures about him in his busi- 
ness and that he had a guiding hand 
in the decorative side of the new Stein- 
way Hall. 

Personally there was no show, no false 
exterior, no attitudinizing about Fred- 
erick Steinway. He was a hearty, essen- 
tially natural man, with a keen sense 
of humor and a fund of good stories. 


His home life was a happy one and he 
carried his happiness into his business. 
His love of art manifested itself in the 
cases of many hand-painted instruments 
as well as in his office environment. His 
heart, those who knew him best say, was 
always in the factory where for many 
years he was to be seen every day. In 
the instrument industry it was felt that 
he had much to do personally with main- 
taining the high standards of the Stein- 
way. He never paraded his technical 
knowledge of piano making, but it was 
there. Of the direct line of the famous 
old family, he upheld all its best tradi- 
tions. In his modest way he left an 
impress on his time. 
*” * - 


| by you happen to be one of those who, 
like myself, confess to an intense and 
deep-seated affection for the old gray 
city on the “Beautiful Blue Danube,”— 
the Vienna of Gluck, Beethoven, Mozart 
and their disciples—you probably read 
the recent accounts of revolution, blood- 
shed and rioting in the Square about the 
Staatsoper and other hallowed spots with 
both dread and disbelief, but chiefly the 
latter. Perhaps you even went so far 
as to say with the small boy who saw 
his first giraffe, “There ain’t no such 
animal.” And you were right, although 
you should not, in strict justice, dis- 
illusion the newspaper correspondents, 
who only saw the events themselves and 
reported them faithfully, unaware that 
such things simply do not happen in 
your Vienna and mine. 

You probably noted also that the dis- 
turbance lasted only a day or two and 
if you did not guess the reason, I shall 
whisper it to you. It was merely an- 
other manifestation of the famous 
Viennese temperament—that combina- 
tion of “amiability, civility, cameraderie, 
joie de vivre and dolce far niente,” as 
one colleague puts it—that could not 
conceivably pursue beyond a _ certain 
point so rude and utterly boring an 
undertaking as an insurrection. Where 
but in the city of Schubert and Strauss 
could one find, twenty-four hours after 
a “revolution,” a proclamation which 
insured peace thereafter, enforced 
through the amicable collaboration of the 
very factions which had been at each 
others’ throats in the bitterest sort of 
animosity and disagreement. 

If I could forget the actual lives lost 
and the hundred or so of the wounded, 
I might easily picture the whole occur- 
rence as the third act of a performance 
at the Volksoper. There is the backdrop 
of the magnificent Grand Opera House, 
the Square thronged with people (the 
chorus, of course), awaiting news of the 
verdict which is to avenge the death of 
two popular heroes (the Socialists who 
were killed by three Fascists). News 
of the verdict arrives; it is adverse— 
the three have been freed. It is a match 
set to the fuse of the fabled Viennese 
brio. The crowd becomes a mob. Police 
arrive, and they, forgetting that it is 
all a play, fire into the crowd. Pande- 
monium! Reports of revolution spread 
abroad; international complications are 
whispered, and the Viennese, realizing 
that their play is becoming a tragedy, 
immediately set about to insure the 
proper “happy ending.” 

Conferences are called between the 
government and the rioting Socialists 
and in the meanwhile both parties are 
ordered to enforce the peace. Against 
whom? Clearly, against no one in par- 
ticular. Curtain! The play is over. 
Newspaper correspondents, racing from 
all parts of Europe by airplane, rush to 
the spot, and find—“the spectacle of a 
fine old city enjoying the peaceful repose 
of a midsummer day.” 

“Don Juan,” looking down from his 
vantage point in front of the Opera 
House, has seen many such demonstra- 
tions of the indefinable processes of the 
native mind since he was placed there in 
1869 to commemorate the opening of the 
famous hall with Mozart’s masterpiece 
of the name, and he will doubtless see 
many more. But Vienna will always be 
Vienna. Although her scars are numer- 
ous and deep, they are only scars at 
worst, and quickly forgotten, for is there 
not a concert tonight, a new singer to 
be heard, or better yet, an all-Schubert 
program in the Park? 


* * * 


OWN in Ocean Grove. N. J., where 

everything is prophylactic, they 
have been raising the dickens about the 
costumes in a tabloid production of— 
You'll never guess!—well, Flotow’s 
“Martha!” 

Poor old Martha, that they should 
have picked on you of all operatic hero- 
ines. you of whom it is always said, when 
cataloging the surprisingly few harmless 
overas. “Well, of course there is 
“Martha.” 


It appears that the reverend gentle- 
men who see to it that nothing that is 
less than a hundred per cent pure is 
allowed to transpire in the huge audi- 
torium at the seaside shrine, took excep- 
tion to the ordinarily abbreviated 
peasant costumes which Lady Harriet 
and her commére, Nancy, don in_ the 
kitchen scene of the Flotow work. They 
said the work must be given in citizen’s 
clothes or not at all. The manager said 
that it should be sung in costume or 
not at all. Finally, someone saw the 
light of common sense, and proceedings 
proceeded, and the act was sung as in- 
tended. 

What a mercy the Quartet hadn’t 
set out to present the second act of 
“Traviata,” when the Elder Germont’s 
Dundreary whiskers might have con- 
cealed all manner of shocking leerings 
at his near-daughter-in-law! The sec- 
ond act of “Walkiire” would have been 
quite out of the question on account of 
Wotan’s bare knees, and the same ob- 
jection might be made to “Lucia” on 
account of the paucity of leg-covering 
in what the well-dressed Scot will wear, 
for all that the females in this opera 
are garbed in a manner above reproach. 
Of course we won’t even mention the 
second act of “Parsifal” though it must 
be admitted that the attire provided for 
the Flower Maidens at the Metropolitan 
would easily pass the censorship even 
at Ocean Grove. Nobody could possibly 
be tempted by that hideous array! 

The second act of “Louise” is all 
right, costumically speaking, but Oh, My 
deeear! Her morals! And such an 
example to the young who are restive 
enough as it is, under parental dis- 
cipline! The second act of “Faust” 
will do, visually, but the curtain falls 
just quick enough. 

You know, it really does seem that, 
operatically speaking, when their cos- 
tumes are O.K., their behavior leaves 
much to be desired, and “wice-wersa” 
as. Sam Weller would say. Rachel, San- 
tuzza, Manon, Butterfly, The Vestal, 
Sieglinde, to mention a few sartorially 
innocuous, are no better than they 
should be, while naughty Thais and 
shocking Zaza become reformed charac- 
ters and leave an odor of sanctity behind 
when they depart in a taxicab. 

Martha is the exception. Her cos- 
tumes have always seemed to me to be 
quaint and charming and her morals so 
severely good that I have never been 
able to get up much personal enthu- 
siasm over the lady. 

And yet, she is the one they gird at! 

I suppose they will forever bar out 
“The Mikado” because Katisha’s left 
shoulder-blade is a “miracle of loveli- 
ness” and her right*elbow “has a fasci- 
nation that few can resist.” 

As Mr. Bernard Shaw says, “you 
never can tell!” 

* *” - 

ANY is the time that I have been 

shown, by retired prima donna, 
tenor or some other stage celebrity of a 
former period, voluminous press cuttings 
setting forth the artist’s great artistry. 
Sometimes these have been classified, 
ticketed, interlarded with pencil under- 
linings and neatly pasted into a book. 
At other times they have been jumbled 
together with photographs in costume, 
programs, and with perhaps a sonnet or 
two in manuscript received from an ad- 
mirer of the opposite sex with a poetical 
turn of mind. 

All these things have I seen, and ever 
has it been my aim to appear interested 
and to say the appropriate and tactful 
thing, no matter how deeply I might 
be bored. 

But never has such a perusal been in 
the least profitable, unless one concedes 
that the pleasure thus derived by the 
shower may be designated as a sort of 
spiritual profit. 

Yet the expected sometimes happens. 
I read in Associated Press dispatches 
from Chicago that when Marie Gepherdt 
died seven hundred dollars came to light 
“tucked carefully away between age- 
yellowed programs and clippings telling 
of operatic triumphs.” These triumphs, 
the dispatch adds, were won in Vienna, 
Berlin and Paris; and the statement is 
further made that Mme. Gepherdt was 
at one time a mezzo-soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. The 
item concludes with the announcement 
that the money would be used to defray 
funeral expenses. 

Now, far be it from me to doubt the 
accuracy of any newspaper agency. But 
I cannot help wonderine if the money 
had been “tucked carefully away” in the 
cuttings, or if it had drifted surrepti- 
tiously into their company one day when 
the singer fell a-dreaming as she affec- 
tionately fingered the proofs of how 
greatly the public had esteemed her. Or 
is it possible ‘hat an interested friend, 


wishful to make the artist a present, 
but fearful to be crude about it, slipped 
the bills in when their owner was not 
looking, believing (in a knowledge of the 
artistic temperament) that they would 
sooner or later emerge into usefulness. 

Probably none of us will ever know, 
but I shall continue to wonder. 


NOTICE that The Nation recently 

turned its perspicacious eyes upon the 
problem of supply and demand in the 
musical field and found no cause for 
alarm either in the influx of European 
artists or in the increasing output of 
American colleges and conservatories. 
“The fear that there will be a surplus 
of musicians,” declared that journal of 
enlightenment, “is as needless as the 


‘periodic dread of a surplus of doctors 


and professors. It is not their numbers 
which are to be watched, but their qual- 
ity and the character of their instruc- 
tion.” 

Pessimists were asked to look hope- 
fully upon “the appointment of Walter 
Damrosch as consultant in all musical 
matters to the National Broadcasting 
Company, the engagement of a great vio- 
linist “(I think Levitzki, the pianist, is 
meant) at $5000 a week to play in the 
newest Broadway movie house, and the 
selection by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company of six more young American 
artists. These are highly significant 
happenings, for they foretell new and 
far-reaching opportunities, especially in 
connection with the latest developments 
in the entertainment field.” 

Commenting upon the general situa- 
tion, the writer continues: “The radio 
has widened the sphere of symphony or- 
chestra as well as of jazz players. With 
Dr. Damrosch guiding the greatest of 
the broadcasting companies and himself 
doing yeoman service lecturing on or- 
chestral music over the radio, the pos- 
sibilities for the higher branches of 
music of that marvelous invention begin 
to appear. That movie producers should 
feel the need of the best talent is equally 
striking. Some of their orchestras are 
remarkable for their brilliance as well 
as their size. They are giving employ- 
ment to more and more musicians who 
may in time be graduated into the best 
orchestras. 

“As for the Metropolitan Opera’s 
absorption of more American singers 
that, too, is all to the good, and so is 
the development of undertakings like the 
Eastman school of opera at Rochester. 
The tremendous growth of classical or- 
chestras in this country in the lifetime 
of men and women in the early fifties is 
bound, we believe, to be paralleled by 
the development of opera companies. In 
the field of the soloist there seems to be 
no real evidence of an oversupply of 
artists. Faster than they can increase 
grows the taste for first-class music, and 
with it musical understanding and ap- 
preciation.” 

But the survey of The Nation ap- 
parently failed to espy the cloud which 
shadows the pleasing prospect—that is, 
the disagreement between musical artists 
as to the aesthetic viability of the motion 
picture theater and the radio. If we 
have on the one hand the experiment 
of Levitzki, who has not felt his in- 
tegrity to be impaired by association 
with the multitudinous watchers of the 
silver screen, we have on the other the 
reputed refusals of most tempting con- 
tracts by Fritz Kreisler and Amelita 
Galli-Curci. 

When it comes to the radio, there are 
wide divergencies of opinion. Mr. Kreis- 
ler says: “I have never broadcast, be- 
cause I think broadcasting may do an 
artist a great deal of harm.” Josef 
Hofmann contradicts him flatly with: “I 
think that it does not do any harm to 
broadcast.” Albert Coates, the English 
conductor, expressed the belief that 
broadcasting popularizes music and 
makes people want more of it. With 
this is contrasted the hostile outburst 
of Sir Thomas Beecham: “I’ve never 
yet heard on any wireless set a re- 
production of the voice or of good music 
which was not a ghastly travesty.” 

There you are! Two problems con- 
front the artist; one is old and the 
other new. The old one is the question 
whether or not an artist jeopardizes his 
standing by participating in a type of 
entertainment avowedly popular in ap- 
peal and in price, and whether or not he 
can do himself justice in a “turn” on a 
miscellaneous program. The new one is 
the advisability of lending one’s artistry 
to universal dissemination through an 
invention which is going through rapid 
changes in its quest of perfection in 
the transmission of tonal nuances. 

The invention of the phonograph 
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found many artists unwilling, others 
quite ready to take the risk of making 
records, even though they realized that 
there were imperfections and distortions 
in the process, variously modified and 
overcome as improvements were worked 
out. Artists are today confronting the 
radio in the same duplex spirit of yes 
and no, doubt and apprehension. 
* ™ ~ 


CANT tell you who told me, and he 

wouldn’t tell me who told him, and 
even if I could and he would, it might 
not be so, but I heard a tale the other 
day to the effect that when the new 
Metropolitan Opera House is opened 
some three years hence, Leopold Sto- 
kowski will emerge as a conductor of 
the lyric drama. 


“The young Siegfried of the baton,” 
as you know, is resting in the far West 
and nursing back to use the right arm 
that was put out of commission by an 
accident and neuritis last season. He 
will be away from his Philadelphia Or- 
chestra all next season and that insti- 
tution will be as much guested, in con- 
sequence, as the Philharmonic. 

_ What if Stokowski were to spend this 
time memorizing opera scores, as he has 
memorized symphonies? It can be taken 
for granted that he would dispense with 
the printed scores in the pit, as on the 
platform. This, of course, would be 
nothing unprecedented, since various 
other opera conductors known to New 
York—among them Toscanini, Mari- 


nuzzi and Papi—always conducted from 
memory. 

I have no doubt New York would be 
more than a little excited over any such 
eventuality as Lawrence Gilman sighed 
for in a recent article anent ideal Wag- 
ner performances, when he called for a 
conductor of the “fire of Toscanini and 
the authority of Muck,” adding that he 
could not possibly imagine who this 
might be, unless perchance it were Leo- 
pold Stokowski. He toyed a little with 
the idea that if Stokowski were looking 
for new worlds to conquer here might 
be the opportunity for a series of guest 
appearances in a special Wagner cycle 
de luxe at such alluringly altitudinous 
prices that no New Yorker could resist 
them; but the erudite critic of the Her- 
ald Tribune then decided it was time to 
wake up. 

Those very remarks by Mr. Gilman 
may have been what started the story 
that was passed on to my friend and by 
him to me. Then, again, something of 
the rumor may have reached Mr. Gil- 
man’s ears before it came to me. And 
sometimes, who knows, the very fact 
that rumors are abroad to put the idea 
into the heads of persons who otherwise 
would not have been particularly inter- 
ested, may result in the very thing hap- 
pening that was prematurely reported. 
I have heard that something of this kind 
was true with regard to Toscanini’s en- 
gagement by the Philharmonic; that it 
was being bandied about before negotia- 
tions ever were entered upon. 

If it worked with respect to Toscanini, 
why not Stokowski? I can hear a small 
army of anti-opera purists exclaiming 
“Heaven forbid,” but I assume from the 
address given that these entreaties are 
not intended for me, rejoices your 


t— 





How an Organist Uses ‘‘Split Seconds” 





“Registrative Thinking” and 
Quickest Dexterity Recom- 
mended by Lynnwood 
Farnam in Overcoming 
Difficulties of Recitalist— 
Explains Wide Latitude 
That Prevails in Perform- 
ance 


HILADELPHIA, July 16.—The proc- 

ess of developing “registrative think- 
ing” and the value of utilizing “split sec- 
onds” in organ performance were points 
touched on by Lynnwood Farnam, head 
of the Curtis Institute of Music organ 
department, before he left on a visit to 
England. 


_ Discussing the wide latitude that ex- 
ists In organ playing, Mr. Farnam said 
the reason was contained in the fact 
that instruments upon which the con- 
cert organist was required to play dif- 
fered widely in construction and facili- 
ties. In one auditorium the recitalist 
might find perfect equipment, with 
which any desired effect could be pro- 
duced with ease; in another he might 
be confronted with an instrument sadly 
lacking certain required stops. 

“Know your organ,” then, is a first 
principle, according to Mr. Farnam. 
Tone color and registration changes, 
which are as important to artistic per- 
fection as integrity of phrasing and 





rhythm, depend largely upon the play- 
er’s ability to make the most of the me- 
chanical equipment that he has at hand. 


Mastering Effects 


“When an organist has decided upon 
the effects he wishes to produce, he 
should then practise what I call ‘regis- 
trative thinking,’” said Mr. Farnam. 
“This means that he should master his 
registration changes not only with ref- 
erence to the pistons, knobs and tablets 
of the particular organ he is using, but 
with reference to the effects themselves. 
Having these clearly in mind, he is able 
to produce the effects in some way, no 
matter what type of organ or console he 
may be called upon to use.” 

In teaching, Mr. Farnam develops 
dexterity in his pupils by placing some 
small object on the end of the bench or 
music rack; then, at the point chosen 
for a change, exercises them in moving 
it swiftly at a given second. 

“Split seconds can be utilized,” he re- 
marked, “to free one hand or the other 
for grouping stops well in advance of 
the time when they are to be used. The 
only problem, then, at a strange console 
is to locate its resources and utilize them 
in the most artistic effect.” 


Bookings in England 


Mr. Farnam’s English engagements 
call for recitals in St. George’s, Edin- 
burgh, Liverpool Cathedral and York 
Minster. He will return in the autumn 
to take up his new duties at the Curtis 
Institute, and to resume his post as or- 
ganist and choirmaster in the Church of 
the Holy Communion, New York. 





HAWAIIAN CHOIRS CONTEST 





Six Choruses Take Part in Event of 
Patriotic Significance 


HONOLULU, July 9.—The contest of 
Hawaiian church choirs from all the 
islands, which was recently held in the 
Princess Theater was an event of the 


year. These contests, which recall in 
spirit the Welsh Eisteddfod, generate 
intense enthusiasm. Much local patri- 
otism is involved, each island sending a 
strong delegation. 

Six choirs took part in the contest this 
year. First place, carrying with it an 
award of $100, was taken by the Haili 
Church Choir of Hilo on the Island of 
Hawaii. The Kawaiahao Choir of Hono- 


lulu took second place; the Kauai Cho- 
rus third, and Maui fourth. 

The composition chosen for the con- 
test was “E Hauoli E,” (Rejoice All Ye 
Peoples) by Henry A. P. Waiau, leader 
of the Kauai Choir. The women singers 
were clad in white, wore floral wreaths 
representative of their respective 
islands. The Rev. Akaiko Akana, pas- 
tor of Kawauahao Church, addressed the 
audience. C. F. GESSLER. 


American to Make Deauville Opera Bow 


Paris, July 13.—The summer opera 
season at Deauville was opened recently 
with a performance of “Manon.” Several 
American singers will appear in the sea- 
son, among them Charlton Gauld, who 
was born in Crawfordsville, Ind., and 
who was a pupil of De Reszké. 


Bringing Antique Art to New World 








Members of the Société des Instruments Anciens Who Will Give Concerts in the United 


States Next Season. 


From the Left: Marius Casadesus, Who Plays the “Quinton”; 


Maurice Devilliers, “Basse de Viole”; Regina Patorni-Casadesus, “Clavecin™; Lacette 
Casadesus, “Viole de Gambe”; Henri Casadesus, “Viole d’ Amore” 


ASHINGTON, July 16.—The So- 

ciété des Instruments Anciens has 
accepted the invitation of the United 
States Government to participate in the 
Chamber Music Festival in this city 
next spring. The members will give 
three concerts, on April 27, 28, 29. The 
invitation was extended through Carl 
Engel, director of Music Division of the 
Library of Congress. Henri Casadesus, 
director of the Société was attached to 
the French High Commission during the 
war, and the musicians appeared in 
Washington at that time, but have not 
been here since. 

Following the capital concerts, they 
will present programs at Harvard, Yale, 
Peabody Conservatory, and the Curtis 
Institute. 

It was in 1901 that, through the ad- 
vice of Saint-Saéns, Henri Casadesus, 
after months of research and delibera- 
tion, founded the Société des Instru- 


ments Anciens. With the Société’s first 
and successful public concert, Saint- 
Saéns agreed to preside over its desti- 
nies. This he did until his death. 
Greatly encouraged from the start, Mr. 
Casadesus worked heart and soul for the 
artistic advancement of the group. Delv- 
ing into the libraries of France and of 
foreign countries, and into collections of 
private individuals, he succeeded in 
bringing to light many works dating 
from the seventeenth century. 

In the extensive répertoire of the So- 
ciété are compositions by J. S. Bach, 
P. E. Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Nicoley, 
Bruni, Borghi, Hasse, Marais, Mouret, 
Destouche, Franceeur, Azioli, Dalayrac, 
Lorenziti and others. 

Until 1914 the Société made regular 
annual tours to foreign lands. Among 
the countries first visited were Belgium, 
Holland and Germany. Trips to Aus- 
tria, England, Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Turkey, Greece and 
Egypt followed. 





‘‘Elijah’’ Brings Conneaut Festival of 


Week's Duratio 


ul PULLER 


Choral Works by Rossini and 
Coleridge-Taylor Heard on 
Programs in Connection 
With New York Symphony 
— Renowned Soloists Par- 
ticipate 


ONNEAUT LAKE PARK, PA., July 

16.—With the presentation of “Eli- 
jah” in the Temple of Music here to- 
night, the curtain fell on the third an- 
nual Music Festival held in this resort 
under the auspices of the Festival Chorus 
of the Middle East and the Conneaut 
Lake Symphonic Society. 

Outstanding features of the week were 
the presence of the New York Symphony, 
under the baton of Albert Stoessel, the 
work of six soloists of wide reputation, 
and the Festival Chorus of 1000 under 
the direction of Lee Hess Barnes, super- 
visor of the Festival. 

Following the opening program, re- 
viewed in last week’s issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, Mr. Stoessel and his men were 
heard on Monday evening, July 11, when 
Grace Kerns, soprano, was soloist. 

On Tuesday afternoon piano numbers 
by Margaret Hamilton preceded Lohman’s 
song cycle, “The Golden Threshold,” by 
the Festival Quartet, consisting of Miss 
Kerns; Nevada Van Der Veer, contralto; 
Arthur Kraft, tenor, and Rollin Pease, 
baritone. The piano accompaniment was 
played by Gladys Schade of Meadville. 
The orchestra appeared again in the 
evening, when the second part of the 
program consisted of “Hiawatha’s Wed- 
ding Feast,” by Coleridge-Taylor, given 
by the Festival Chorus, with Mr. Kraft 
as the soloist, Mrs. Claire McMichel of 
Greenville at the piano. 

Following a popular concert by the or- 


n to Impressive End 


chestra on Wednesday afternoon, with 
Hilda Burke, soprano, as soloist, the Fes- 
tival Chorus was heard in the evening 
in Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” with the 
Festival Quartet. This work, as well as 
other choral numbers, was conducted by 
Mr. Barnes. 

On Thursday afternoon Mr. Stoessel 
and the New York Symphony presented 
a children’s concert. In the evening an 
American program was offered by the 
orchestra, with Mme. Van Der Veer as 
the soloist. Another popular concert 
was given by the orchestra on Friday 
afternoon, and the evening was partly 
given over to Beethoven memorial num- 
bers. The second part of the concert 
was devoted to works of Wagner. 

An afternoon concert was given today 
by the Ali Baba Grotto Male Chorus of 
Warren, Ohio, conducted by Lynn B. 
Dana. 

“Elijah” was performed by the Festi- 
val Chorus of the Middle East, conducted 
by Mr. Barnes. The Festival Quartet 
was heard, the New York Symphony took 
part, and Mrs. Henry Zantheimer of Sha- 
ron, Pa., was at the piano. 


Looking to Next Year 


Great credit for the excellent perform- 
ance of the chorus must be given to Mr. 
Barnes, founder and director of the Fes- 
tival Chorus of the Middle East. The 
president of this organization is Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Crawford, president emeritus of 
Allegheny College, Meadville, and the 
business success of the third annual Fes- 
tival is largely due to his untiring efforts. 
Plans are already under way for an- 
other festival in 1928. 

A. G. BURGOYNE. 





WALLINGFORD, Conn.—Jennie L. Car- 
roll presented pupils in a piano recital 
on June 30 in Masonic Hall. Florence 
Legere Hayes of Bridgeport, contralto, 
sang. W. E. C. 
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Frederick T. Steinway Passes Away Suddenly 


President of Piano Firm Dies 
from Heart Attack at, North- 
east Harbor, Me.—Head of 
Steinway & Sons Since 1919 
—Entered Shops as Worker 
on Leaving College—Grand- 


son of Original Steinway: 


Was Much Beloved by Pro- 
fessional Musicians ( 


ORTHEAST HARBOR, ME., July 

18.—Frederick T. Steinway, presi- 
dent of Steinway & Sons, one of the 
world’s most prominent manufacturers 
of pianos, died of a heart attack at the 
Kimbal House yesterday morning. Mr. 
Steinway had been in Northeast Har- 
bor only a few weeks. 

Mr. Steinway was born in New York 
on Feb. 9, 1860. He was the son of 
Charles Steinway and a grandson of 
Henry Engelhard Steinway, the founder 
of the firm. Mr. Steinway received his 
early education in Berlin but returned 
to this country in 1878, and entered the 
School of Mines at Columbia College. 
This was not with any idea of becoming 
a mining engineer but merely to obtain 
a thorough mechanical education. In 
1881, he joined the firm of Steinway & 
Sons, starting in the factory and learn- 
ing every feature of the business from 
the bottom upward. In 1891, he became 
factory manager and remained in this 
position until the death of his brother, 
Charles H. Steinway, in 1912, when he 
succeeded him as president of the or- 
ganization, and in which position he re- 
mained until his death. 

Mr. Steinway was vitally interested in 
every department of the business and 
artistic side of the organization. His 
thorough knowledge of every fea- 
ture of it, due to his having worked in 
every department of the factory gave 
him an unusual insight into the techni- 
calities of piano making. Added to this, 
his unusual executive ability made him 
an unsurpassed man of business so that 
there was no side of the enterprise that 
he was not personally acquainted with 
and interested in, both in this country 
and in the organization’s houses in Eu- 
rope. He made it an invariable rule to 
spend alternate summers abroad in 
order to keep in close touch with the 
Steinway houses in London, Hamburg 
and Berlin. 

It was in the business that Mr. Stein- 
way’s chief interests were invested, but 
his musical connections extended 


throughout the field of music, and he 
was a close friend of most of the promi- 
nent musical artists of several genera- 
tions. He was a patron of music in all 
its aspects and helped innumerable art- 
ists in their careers in ways which were 
known only to himself and to these art- 
ists individually. His home was virtually 
a salon where the greatest personages 
in the musical world were accustomed to 
gather in social intercourse which was 
almost like the great French salons of 
the eighteenth century. This was due 
less to Mr. Steinway’s position in the 
business world of music than to his lov- 
able personality which endeared him 
to all with whom he came in contact. 


Enthusiastic Horseman 


In his younger days, one of Mr. Stein- 
way’s hobbies was breeding and racing 
trotting horses. One of his promising 
colts was named Josef Hofmann in 
honor of the pianist who was one of his 
close friends. He also drove his own 
horses in amateur races and won a num- 








© Underwood & Underwood 


Frederick T. Steinway, Late President of Steinway & Sons 


ber of cups. When the advent of the 
automobile drove the horse from the 
public highways, Mr. Steinway disposed 
of his stables and, from about 1910, his 
outdoor interest was in golf at which he 
became an adept and an enthusiast. 

It was in 1925 during Mr. Steinway’s 
presidency, that the firm moved from its 
old building at 109 East Fourteenth 
Street, to its present magnificent home 
in West Fifty-seventh Street. The old 
building with its concert hall, which was 
the musical center of New York for 
many years, was erected in 1866, when 
Frederick Steinway was a lad of six. It 
was opened with a gala concert at which 
the soloists were the soprano Parepa, 
the tenor Brignoli, Carl Rosa, violinist, 
and S. B. Mills. pianist, with Theodore 
Thomas conducting the orchestra. The 
opening of the firm’s new home was sig- 
nalized with one of the finest radio con- 
certs ever given in America, with Josef 
Hofmann as the principal artist. 

Mr. Steinway is survived by his wife, 
who was Julia Cassebeer, and one 
daughter, Florence Steinway. 





San Francisco Books Artists for 
Autumn Season 


AN FRANCISCO, July 16.— 

While the summer season is in 
sway, autumn concerts are being 
arranged. The Musical Associa- 
tion, through its secretary, A. W. 
Widenham, announces the follow- 
ing soloists for its seventeenth 
season: Ignaz Friedman, Edward 


Johnson, Benno Moisseiwitsch, 
Michel Penha, Mishel Piastro, 
Walter Gieseking and Albert 


Spalding. For the series of mu- 
nicipal concerts under the auspices 
of the San Francisco Board of 
Supervisors, Beniamino Gigli, 
rges Enesco, Harold Bauer and 
Alexander Brailowsky have been 
engaged. Marsory M. FISHER. 


CALIFORNIA HISTORY 
DEPICTED IN MUSIC 


Los Angeles Events Include 
Program Sponsored by 
Park Board 


By Hal Davidson Crain 

Los ANGELES, July 16.—A musical pro- 
gram, depicting four periods in the his- 
tory of California, was given under the 
direction of Bessie Irene Chapin, violin- 
ist, and sponsored by the City Park 
Board, in Westlake Park, on the after- 
noon of July 10. The concert, divided 
into four parts, “The Indian,” “The 
Padres,” “The Cowboy” and “The Span- 
ish,” enlisted the services of Miss Chapin, 
Evelyn Camp, pianist; Chief Yowlache, 
baritone; Everton Stidham, baritone; 
Malcolm Davison, ‘cellist, and Bela 
Adams, flautist. The program attracted 
an appreciative audience. 

A Sunday night feature at Sid Grau- 
man’s new Chinese Theater will be a 
series of recitals by prominent organ- 
ists who are visitors to the Southland 
this summer. 

Lester Donahue, pianist, formerly of 
Los Angeles, arrived last week after an 
absence of five years, for a visit of 
several weeks with his mother. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Tibbett and 
their twin sons have returned to their 
home here. Mr. Tibbett will make his 
first local operatic appearance in the fall, 
when he will be heard in several réles 
with the Los Angeles Opera Association. 

Caroline E. Smith, manager of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic, and Hallie Estes, 
of the same management, were expected 
to return last week from a short vaca- 
tion in Alaska. Plans are being formu- 
lated for an enlarged orchestral season 
under the leadership of Georg Schnee- 
voigt, who will arrive in September to 
begin rehearsals. 

















FIFTH AVENUE WILL 
HAVE CONCERT HALL 


French Government Sponsors 
Skyscraper to House 
Opéra-Comique 
Another theater for music is to be 
constructed in New York. According to 
the details of the announcement made 
by Maxime Mongendre, French consul- 
general, the theater will be part of a 
thirty-two story building to be erected 
by the French Government. Available 
to bands, orchestras, ballet troupes, and 


selected motion pictures, the theater will 
be especially appointed for performances 
of French opéra-comique. 

In the thirty-two story building which 
will be constructed on Fifth Avenue be- 
tween Forty-second and Fifty-ninth 
Streets, there will be, according to the 
announcement, an art and musical 
institute in which Americans unable to 
study in France may obtain instruction 
from capable teachers in painting, archi- 
tecture, sculpture, commercial design 
and music, both vocal and instrumental. 
A salle des conference for French liter- 
ature and arts, of which internationally 
known French scholars will be in 
charge, will also be in the building. 

eres of plans for the building by 
the French Government, which is also 
to house official French offices and repre- 





sentatives of French industries, was 
announced last January. At the time 
mention was made that McKim, Mead 
and White, architects of 101 Park Ave- 
nue, were drawing plans for the building. 
According to a statement from the archi- 
tects last week, it is as yet premature 
to make any announcement regarding 
the size and style of the theater and 
other details of the skyscraper, only 
rough pencil sketches having thus far 
been made. 

Nicholas A. Notovich, officer of the 
Legion of Honor, economist and author, 
was named president of the corporation. 
According to a statement of Mr. Mon- 
gendre, further details of the enterprise 
will be made public in two months when 
Mr. Notovich returns from Europe. 


San Diego Orchestral Concerts Increase 
in Popularity 


SAN Dreco, CAL., July 16.—The San 
Diego Philharmonic Orchestra gave the 
second of its summer concerts on Sun- 
day evening, July 10. under the baton 
of Nino Marcelli. These concerts are 
growing in popularity, and this program 
was received with much enthusiasm. 
The directors announce that the success 
of this series will largely determine the 
concerts to be given next season. Mr. 
Marcelli’s interpretations have been bril- 
liant. Sunday’s program included the 
“Tannhauser” March, Tchaikovsky’s 
“Nutcracker” Suite; the “Intermezzo 
from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” a Prelude 
for Strings by Massenet, and the 
“Espafia” Rhapsody by Chabrier. 

W. B. R. 


THOUSANDS ATTEND WISCONSIN FESTIVAL 





Wausau Is Meeting Place of 
Representatives From 


Many Centers 
By C. O. Skinrood 

MILWAUKEE, July 16.—The largest 
German singing festival in the State of 
Wisconsin this year was held at Wau- 
sau, with several hundred singers gath- 
ering from many centers, including 
Milwaukee, Wausau, Appleton, Manito- 
woc, Sheboygan and Merrill. A re- 
hearsal was held in the afternoon on the 
first day and at night the principal con- 
cert of the combined choirs was given. 
Thousands of persons attended from the 
surrounding country. 

The second day of the Festival was 
taken up primarily with a final con- 
cert and a picnic held in Marathon Park. 

Preceding the picnic was a parade of 
all the visiting singing societies. This 
drew a tremendous crowd of onlookers. 
So great was the rush to Wausau that a 
large number of singers and _ their 
friends were quartered in leading pri- 
vate homes. 

Manitowoc, Wis., was chosen as the 
next meeting place of the German song 
oragnization, known as the United East 
Wisconsin Sangerbund. This decision 
was reached at the annual business 
meeting held on the first day of the fes- 
tival. 

The former 


district officers were 


elected, with Otto Schaefer of Appleton 
as president; Joseph Behrens of Sheboy- 
gan, vice-president; Joseph M. Theussin, 
Sheboygan, secretary, and Simon Graes- 
ser, Sheboygan, treasurer. 

The meeting of the sangerbund each 
year is an event of prime importance in 
each city visited. Formerly excursion 
trains were run from all directions to 
accommodate the crowds that wished to 
attend. In latter day arrangements, the 
automobile takes the place of the train, 
and cavalcades of thousands of machines 
wend their way to the festival city each 
season. 

The old standard German folk-songs 
and the home songs comprise the bulk 
of the compositions attempted, each cho- 
rus practising the same numbers for 
months in advance so as to be ready for 
the general ensemble on festival days. 


Buhler Plays at Baylor University 

Waco, Tex., July 16.—Carlos Buhler, 
Chilean pianist, here to conduct a sum- 
mer master class at Baylor University 
School of Music, gave a recital in the 
University Chapel on Thursday, June 16. 
Works listed on the program ranged 


from Bach, Greene, Byrd, and Purcell 
to Franck, Debussy, Blanchet, Albeniz, 
and de Falla. Mr. Buhler will hold a 
class in New York from July 15 to Sept. 
1. For the last few years he has been a 
member of the faculty of the Tobias 
Matthay School in London. 
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NORTHLAND SINGERS 
GUESTS OF SEATTLE 


Resident Composers’ Music 
Heard with Favor— Re- 


citals Given 

By David Scheetz Craig 
SEATTLE, July 19.—A concert given by 
the National Chorus of Sweden, with 
Emil Carelius conducting, attracted a 
capacity audience to Meany Hall, Uni- 

versity of Washington campus. 
Works of two Seattle composers were 


heard under favorable circumstances on 
June 24, when songs of Amy Worth and 
piano and song groups by Daisy Wood 
Hildreth were presented by Margaret 
Moss Hemion, soprano, and Florence 
Beeler, mezzo-soprano. The composers 
were the accompanists. 

Alpha Epsilon, honorary music so- 
rority of Cornish School, sponsored a 
concert which presented opportunity for 
the appearance of three excellent pian- 
ists, Horace White, Ruth Gordon and 
John Hopper. 

The Cornish School closed the season 
with recitals representing the depart- 
ments of music, drama and dance. 
Graduation recitals were given by Doro- 
thy Russell, piano; Elizabeth Campbell 
and Edith Kendal, violinists, and Bertha 
Compton, voice. At the graduation ex- 
ercises Calvin Brainerd Cady, associate 
director of the school, made the prin- 
cipal address. One of the outstanding 
offerings of the Cornish Players, under 
the direction of Mr. and Mrs. Burton 
W. James, was “A Winter’s Tale.” 

A high standard was noted in the Lin- 
coln High School commencement, when 
movements of three concertos were pre- 
sented by Denny Hannan, violinist; Eric 





Koker, violinist, and Elizabeth Clark, 
flutist. 
Agnes E. Swenson, soprano, was 


heard in concert, assisted by John Sund- 

sten, pianist and accompanist. 

Hold Summer 
Seattle 


SEATTLE, July 17.—Sigismond Sto- 
jowski is holding his second annual 
master class for pianists at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. Lazar Samoiloff 
is spending his first summer in Seattle, 
conducting a master class for singers. 

D. 3. C 


Teachers Classes in 


Long’ Beach Musiclen Engaged by 
Pasadena Church 


LONG BEACH, CAL., July 16.—David L. 
Hutton, baritone and voice teacher, has 
been engaged as choir director of the 
First Church of the Nazarene, Pasadena. 
He will retain his Long Beach Studio. 

A. M. G. 


Club Year Concluded in Santa Ana 


SANTA ANA, CAL., July 16.—The final 
club session of the Ebell year brought 
a musical program arranged by Mrs. 
F. W. Slabaugh, program chairman. 
Vocal pupils of Holly Lash Visel were 
heard, and Robert L. Brown, baritone, 
appeared. The program was concluded 
by Clarence A. Gustlin, whose piano 
playing was much applauded in numbers 
by Grieg, Mendelssohn and Saint-Saéns. 

R. A. 


WATERLOO, Iowa. — The East High 
prize-winning band of forty-five pieces 
gave concerts-in the Plaza Theater on 
three days recently, ——- ta 
afternoon and evening. 


Filling Redlands Bowl with Melody 
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The Smallman A Cappella Choir of Los Angeles 


EDLANDS, CAL., July 16.—Thirteen 
years ago the City Fathers of Red- 
lands decided that one of the most press- 


ing needs of their delightful town was 
an open-air meeting place where towns- 
people could gather in the evenings and 
hear programs of civic interest. In 
Smiley Park, presented to the city by 
two brothers, A. H. and A. K. Smiley, 
they found an ideal spot. This park 
winds its way through several blocks in 
the heart of the city, closely adjacent 
to the business district, and one of these 
blocks was chosen as the site of the 
Redlands Bowl. 

In its construction great care was ex- 
ercised to utilize the natural slope and 
contour of the ground and as a result 
there is little of artificial adaptation 
about the setting. The central depres- 
sion is augmented with a cement shell 
to reflect the sound. Upon the slope 
above the stage there are seats for 2500 
persons, and the grassy terraces beyond 
provide accommodation for 600 more. 
The driveway forms a semi-circle be- 
yond the terrace and affords parking 
space for seventy-five motors. The 
lawns back of the drive will be utilized 
some day for elevated seats which will 
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greatly of the 
Bowl. 

The amphitheater is designed pri- 
marily for civic undertakings. High 
school commencements, patriotic pro- 
grams, band concerts, and addresses by 
eminent visitors are all presented there. 
During the summer months the churches 
of the city unite for evening services in 
the “Cathedral of Out-of-Doors.” 

Weekly programs are arranged by the 
Community Music Association, and every 
Tuesday evening a community “sing” is 
held. 

The present season was auspiciously 
opened when the Smallman A Cappella 
Choir of Los Angeles of forty mixed 
voices appeared in a memorable pro- 
gram. 


increase the capacity 


LETITIA FELIX JONES. 


Recital Given by Los Angeles Students 


Los ANGELES, July 16.—Homer Grunn, 
pianist and composer, who leaves shortly 
with Mrs. Grunn for the East, where he 
will make recordings of his compositions, 
closed his season with a program by 
eight advanced students in Chickering 
Hall on the evening of July 1. Move- 
ments from concertos by Mendelssohn 
and Saint-Saéns, and compositions by 
Chopin, Scarlatti, Haydn and others re- 





vealed excellent technic and musi- 
cianship. Those taking part were 
Ivah Chapin, Jean Turk, Evangeline 


O’Rourke, Howard Mann, Neva Abshier, 
who has been engaged for a long tour 
on the Orpheum Circuit; Gustave Ri- 
berd, Elzia Hurley and Marguerite 
Porter. H. D. C. 





Music Employed ‘at Santa ‘Ana Meetings 


SANTA ANA, July 19.—Impressive 
musical services preceded each meeting 
of the fortieth annual California Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention held in this city 
recently. Everett Anderson, choir leader 
of Huntington Park First Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was song leader and 
pianist, assisted by Bertha Palmer of 
Los Angeles, and Ruth Rowlands, Long 
Beach organist. The Santa Ana Mu- 
nicipal Band, of which D. C. Cianfoni is 
conductor, appeared on a patriotic pro- 
gram sponsored by Spanish War Vet- 
erans on July 4 at Birch Park. R.A. 


| 





SEATTLE ASSEMBLY 
FEATURES PAGEANT 


Ten Thousand Children Ap- 
pear on Program of 


Convention 
By David Scheetz Craig 
SEATTLE, July 16.—The music section 
of the National Educational Association 


proved to be a strong branch at the 
Seattle Convention, held from July 3 
to 8. Under the direction of Letha L. 
McClure, director of music in Seattle 
public schools, each session was com- 
bined with musical numbers which were 
distinct contributions to the success of 
the meeting. 

An outstanding feature of the con- 
vention was the performance of the 
pageant “Forest Trails,” in which over 
10,000 children took part, including the 
combined chorus of 1000 high school 
students and a band of 100, directed by 
Ernest L. Worth. 

At the particular meeting of the music 
section, addresses were made by Dr. P. 
P. Claxton, Tulsa, Okla.; George L. 
Lindsay, Philadelphia, president of the 
music section, and Powell Fithian, Cam- 
den, N. J. Participating were Elgia 
Dawley, mezzo-soprano; the Grade Club, 
Chorus, conducted by Charles W. Law- 
rence, and the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce Chorus under the direction of 
R. H. Vivian. 

New officers were elected as follows: 
T. P. Giddings, Minneapolis, president; 
Estalle Carpenter, San Francisco, vice- 
president, and Esther Sather, Everett, 
Wash., secretary. 








Instrumental Pupils Give 
Seattle Programs 


SEATTLE, July 19.—Opera classes of 
Jacques Jou-Jerville gave demonstra- 
tions of their work recently, singing ex- 
cerpts from “Rigoletto, ” “Romeo and 
Juliet,” “Tosca,” “Faust,” “Carmen,” 
“Madama Butterfly,” “L akmé, ” “Mignon” 
and from Grieg’s lyric picture “The 
Princess.” Marjorie Miller presented a 
talented young Japanese violinist, Masa 
Furuya, in recital at the D. A. R. house. 
Elizabeth Childs, pianist and accom- 
panist, assisted. Among recent recitals 
were those of students of Edna Colman, 
Francis Armstrong, Gene Paul, Albert 
E. Markus, Sara Yeagley and Olive 
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Walter Makes Bow at Bowl (Concerts; 
‘New cAttendance ‘Records cAre Established 





Ey ANGELES, July 16.—New at- 
tendance records relating to the 
same period in previous seasons were set 
in the first week of the Hollywood Bowl 
orchestral concerts, ending July 9. Ac- 


cording to an announcement by Mrs. 
Leiland Atherton Irish, general chair- 
man, the attendance more than trebled 
that of last year on two evenings, more 
than doubled it once and exceeded the 
count on the fourth night. 

Aside from unusually balmy evenings, 
the factors which contributed toward 
these auspicious conditions were the 
three appearances of Alfred Hertz as 
conductor; of Olga Steeb, pianist, as 
soloist, and of the first local appearance 
of Bruno Walter, as leader on the last 
evening of the week. 

Mr. Walter was somewhat handicapped 
in his first appearance by being desig- 
nated to lead the first “popular” concert 
on Saturday night. Yet, for all the 
“lightness” of the program, his local 
reputation was probably enhanced, since 
a huge audience received its first im- 
pression of him in music which it could 
more easily appreciate than in works 
of a more serious nature. Beginning 
with the “Merry Wives of Windsor” 
Overture, Mr. Walter completely capti- 
vated his hearers with an altogether 
charming reading of Mozart’s “Kleine 
Nachtmusic,” heard here for the first 
time. Schubert’s “Rosamunde” excerpts 
and “Marche Militaire,” and numbers by 
Offenbach and Strauss completed the 
program. 


Immediate Success 


Mr. Walter’s success was immediate 
and emphatic. He conducted with re- 
straint, yet with the authority of a mas- 
ter who is keenly sensitive to the inner 
meaning of the music he leads. The 
reception accorded him should leave no 
doubt as to the impression which he 
made. 

Mr. Walter’s second program, on July 
12, gave him a larger opportunity to 
reveal his qualities as a leader, with 
three Wagner works comprising the sec- 
ond half of the program. ‘The Bacchan- 
ale from “Tannhiuser,” the “Liebestod” 
from “Tristan and Isolde” and the Over- 
ture to “Die Meistersinger” gave him 
opportunity to prove his discipleship and 
again brought him the hearty acclaim 


of the large audience. The first part 
of the program included the Overture, 
“Romeo and Juliet,” by Tchaikovsky, and 


“The Birthday of the Infanta” by 
Schreker, both of which were well 
played. 


Among the prominent persons who ap- 
plauded Mr. Walter and the orchestra 
was Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, who is spending 
the summer in Southern California. 


Pianist Admired 


No happier choice of first soloist could 
have been made than Miss Steeb, who 
has won the admiration of a large fol- 
lowing in her home city. For her ap- 
pearance at the concert led by Mr. Hertz, 
Miss Steeb chose the Schumann Con- 
certo, which was beautifully played. If 
some of its romantic spirit seemed lost 
in the Bowl’s expanses, there was never- 
theless much to admire in the verve and 
impetuosity which characterized Miss 
Steeb’s reading. She surmounted the 
difficulties of the last movement with 
ease, and received an ovation. 

Preceding the Schumann number, Mr. 
Hertz led Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, into which he poured an abun- 
dance of zeal and emotional fire. The 
beautiful horn solo was well played, lay- 
ing the foundation for the spell which 
the intensity and passion of the follow- 
ing movements wield. The final number 
was the Liebestod from “Tristan and 
Isolde,” which received an impassioned 
and authoritative reading. 

An audience of nearly 12,000 persons 
attended the concert and gave conductor, 
soloist and men thunderous applause. 


Improved Parking 


A subject of much favorable comment 
in the first week was the improved park- 
ing facilities which have been added to 
the Bowl equipment since last season. 
More than 4000 automobiles can now 
be accommodated, making it easy for 
all patrons to reach and leave the Bowl 
without unnecessary delay. According 
to Dudley Blanchard, director of ticket 
sales, and always the last man to leave 
the amphitheater, it took exactly twenty- 
two minutes to clear the Bowl and ex- 
tinguish all lights on the two best eve- 
nings, whereas it had often taken more 
than an hour in previous seasons. 

HAL DAVIDSON CRAIN. 





OUTDOOR ORATORIO 


“Creation” on University 
Campus Applauded by 


Large Audience 
By Viola Browning Hyde 





SALT LAKE City, July 16.—Under a 
clear sky, with the last rays of a set- 
ting sun gilding the peaks of the 
Wasatch Mountains, “The Creation” was 
sung by the Salt Lake Oratorio Society 
to an audience which filled the seats pro- 
vided on the University of Utah campus 
and overflowed to the lawns. 

The performance was of marked ex- 
cellence and was received with enthu- 
siasm. J. Spencer Cornwall conducted. 
Soloists were Marjorie Dodge, soprano; 


SUNG AT SALT LAKE 


John Parish, tenor, and Harold Bennett, 
bass. Becky Almond was at the piano, 
and the Salt Lake Symphony, with 
Arthur Freber as concertmaster, aided 
greatly in the successful presentation. 

Auditions for the civic opera “Spring 
Maid,” to be given this year under the 
direction of the city recreation depart- 
ment, are announced. 

The first appearance of the Citizens’ 
Military Camp Band was a feature of 
the Fourth of July celebration. The 
twenty-four musicians were chosen from 
among the young men now in training 
at Fort Douglas. 

A program of Grieg compositions was 
given by the Alpha Sigma fraternity in 
the studio of Edward P. Kimball, at the 
McCune School of Music and Art, on 
July 7. 





TO SING IN GERMANY 





Berlin and Darmstadt Operas Book 
Fleeda Alberti and Herbert Sargent 


Fleeda Alberti has been engaged to 
sing mezzo-soprano réles as a regular 
member of the Berlin Staatsoper for next 
season. Mme. Alberti is the wife of 
Solon Alberti, pianist and accompanist. 

The Darmstadt Opera has _ booked 
Herbert Sargent, tenor, for its perform- 
ances next year. 

Both these singers have studied with 
William Brady in New York for the 
last four years. Other pupils of Mr. 
Brady are appearing in European opera 
houses with marked success. 


Dunham Chosen to Give Organ Recitals 
in San Antonio 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., July 16.—Walter 
Dunham has been chosen to give a series 
of organ recitals in the Municipal Audi- 
torium, taking the place of Hugh Mc- 
Amis, who has resigned from the post of 
municipal organist. The concerts will 


be given on Wednesday and Sunday 
afternoons. Mr. Dunham is organist in 
the Scottish Rite Cathedral. G. M. T. 


CONTEST IN BROOKLYN 


Award of Medals Will Open Free Musi- 
cal Society’s Second Season 


A contest at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music on Oct. 22 will open the second 
season of the Brooklyn Free Musical 
Society. 

Three prizes will be awarded: Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s gold medal for singers; 
the Baldwin Piano Company’s gold 
medal for pianists; and the Brooklyn 
Free Musical Society’s gold medal for 
violinists. 

The Welte Mignon Reproducing Com- 
pany will reproduce a record roll of the 
number played by the winning pianist. 
All the winners will give an appearance 
at the Academy of Music under the aus- 
pices of the Society. 

Applications must be made before 
Oct. 1. The Society’s executive offices 
are at 7611 Sixteenth Avenue, Brooklyn. 








Syracuse Musician to Marry 
Congressman 


YRACUSE, N. Y., July 9.—The 

engagement of Mrs. Lois Slay- 
ton Woodworth of Cazenovia, pres- 
ident of the Salon musicals and ac- 
tive in the Morning Musicals, Inc., 
to Congressman Clay Stone Briggs 
of Galveston, Tex., is announced. 
The wedding will take place at 
the Woodworth country estate on 
Aug. 17. Mrs. Woodworth is the 
widow of the late Newell B. Wood- 
worth of Syracuse and Cazenovia. 

x. ¥. D. PRE. 
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SYRACUSE SETTLEMENT 
GIVES CLOSING RECITALS 





School Presents Matinée and 
Evening Programs—Prizes 
Are Awarded 


Syracuse, July 16.—The Music School 
Settlement, of which Mrs. Harry Leon- 
ard Vibbard is director, closed its season 
with two recitals on July 9. Thirty-two 
pupils participated in afternoon and eve- 
ning programs. Prizes were awarded 
to Lillian Karp and Beatrice Lessend, 
pianists; and to Sam Miniastro and 
Charles Sarnett, violinists, for outstand- 
ing work of the year. 

A mother of eleven children, who has 
a son and daughter receiving instruction 
in the School, made a speech in which 
she emphasized the value of such an 
institution to the community. 

The School maintains an excellent or- 
chestra. . 

H. Palmer Richardson of New York 
and Little Falls, graduate of the music 
department of the College of Fine Arts, 
who maintains a studio in New York, 
and Richard Cummings, baritone soloist 
in New York, were among the musicians 
in this city recently. K. D. V. Peck. 


Music 





All the material in MvusicaL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 


Choir Leader Elected 
Head of Philadelphia 


Business Organization 





PHILADELPHIA, July 16.—Herbert J. 
Tily, for many years a leader in Phila- 
delphia musical affairs, was this week 
elected president 
of Strawbridge 
and Clothier, one 
of the largest 
and oldest de- 
partment stores 
of this city. He 
succeeds Morris 
L. Clothier, son 
of one of the 
founders, who be- 
comes chairman 
of the board of 
directors. 

Dr. Tily has 
long conducted 
the Strawbridge 
and Clothier 
Chorus, a notable 
singing organiza- 
tion. He has also 
led its operatic society and other 
branches. After a hard day at merchan- 
dising, it has not been unusual to see 
him directing “The Mikado” or a similar 
light opera, a choral program, or an 
oratorio. He was responsible for the 
introduction of Christmas music into the 
store, and for the prizes offered on 
numerous occasions for Christmas can- 
tatas by American composers. Among 
the winners of these have been Henry 
Hadley and William Lester. Original 
works of elaborate character have been 
composed for the chorus by Mr. Hadley, 
Victor Herbert and others. 

In mercantile life, Dr. Tily has pro- 
ceeded from one position to another until 
he attained the general managership of 
the business some years ago. He was 
recently elected to the presidency of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association. 





Dr. Herbert J. Tily 


BrussELS—“Don Giovanni” was given 
in a special gala evening at the Mon- 
naie, in honor of the visiting delega- 
tions of Rotarians from many countries. 


THE CURTIS INSTITUTE 
of MUSIC 


ENDOWED by MARY LOI ISE CURTIS BOK 
JOSEF HOFMANN, Director 


Fourth Year Begins October 3, 1927 


The Curtis Institute of Music is an endowed institution, free from 
commercial considerations, and exemplifying in its faculty and curricu- 


lum the highest musical traditions. 


To those who possess unusual talent and give promise of developing 
professional excellence, the new policy inaugurated by Josef Hofmann, 


Director, offers: 


Instruction by world famous artists who teach personally and give 
individual lessons—Free tuition or partial exemption from tuition fees 
where required.—Financial aid if needed.—Steinway grand pianos, string 
or wind instruments, rent free, to those unable to provide such for 
themselves.—Free attendance at concerts of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
and of important visiting artists, and performances of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company.—Summer sojourns in the United States and Europe to 
advanced and exceptionally gifted students, under the artistic supervision 
of their teachers at the Curtis Institute—Regular public appearances 
during the period of study.—Financial assistance in setting out on a pro- 
fessional career upon reaching artistic maturity. 


Entrance Examinations Begin September 22 


Department heads and faculty members include Marcella Sembrich and 


Emilio de Gogorza, Voice; 
Carl Flesch, Violin; Louis Bailly, 


mond, Violoncello; Carlos Salzedo, 


Josef Hofmann and Moriz Rosenthal, Piano; 
Viola and Chamber Music; Felix Sal- 
Harp; Lynnwood Farnam, Organ; 


Arthur Rodzinski, Orchestra; Reginald O. Morris and Rosario Scalero, 


Theory and Composition. 


Address all communications to 


DAVID SAPERTON, Assistant to the Director 
THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
427 Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 
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THE JUILLIARD FOUNDATION 


USICAL AMERICA, which challenged the at- 

tention of the country five years ago when 
it began prodding the Juilliard Foundation for ac- 
tion in the administration of the unprecedented 
fund left by the late Augustus D. Juilliard for the 
advancement of music, believes that great good will 
come from the sweeping reorganization of the 
Foundation chronicled in this issue. 

More than that, it sees a very real hope that 
the Foundation is finding itself, and will soon strike 
its stride, in fulfillment of the provisions of the 
most princely bequest in the history of the arts. 
The personalities of the new regime inspire con- 
fidence. The men upon whom rest the executive 
responsibilities, and the responsibilities for devising 
a practical program, know music and they know 
America’s musical needs. It is inconceivable that 
they will be content with endless surveys and a 
graduate school. Other lines of activity must 
parallel those that are purely educational. Action 
must succeed inquiry. Results must supplant re- 
ports. 

Under Ernest Hutcheson, the Graduate School 
should acquire a value and a prestige that will 
speedily efface memories of the squabblings of the 
past. The tie with the Institute of Musical Art, 
under Dr. Damrosch, can be made of great value. 
Dr. Clapp’s extension work with other schools may 
be a large factor in improving educational condi- 
tions. But only when the Juilliard millions are being 
devoted to many other musical interests, as well as 
to schools, can it be felt that the Foundation is 
fulfilling its mission. John Erskine, as head of the 
administrative committee, no doubt feels this as 


keenly as any past critic of the Foundation, and 
presumably the trustees of the Foundation stand 
ready to carry out the plans which he and those 
collaborating with him expect to work out so as to 
broaden the scope of the Foundation’s operations. 

This is not a time to discuss mistakes of past 
policies and MUSICAL AMERICA has no desire to treat 
the reorganization primarily as a victory for this 
publication in its persistent efforts, begun five years 
ago and taken up and seconded at various times by 
other papers, to ascertain the facts and thus expe- 
dite the Foundation’s apparently dilatory methods. 
There has been but one object in the numerous 
articles this publication has carried since it first 
raised the question in the issue of Dec. 9, 1922, 
“When Will the Juilliard Foundation Begin Func- 
tioning?” That object has been to spur action, by 
means of the pressure of public sentiment, where 
action had lagged to an extent left unexplained by 
the few curt answers that were made when the 
facts were sought. 

MUSICAL AMERICA’S contention, as set forth again 
as recently as Oct. 2, 1926, has been that the real 
answers to the many pertinent questions asked with 
regard to the Juilliard fund would be heard only 
when there was a very radical change in the actual 
administration of the Foundation. That, there is 
every reason to believe, is here, and all that was 
controversial with respect to the previous regime 
is now of secondary consequence in the light of the 
realignment. 


-~ 


THE CHICAGO ORCHESTRA 


EWS that the Chicago symphony orchestra 
will be disbanded as the result of a deadlock 
in the salary negotiations between the association 
and the musicians’ union has been received with 
universal regret. That the organization founded by 
Theodore Thomas in 1891 should pass out of exist- 
ence because of a disagreement over the minimum 
salary of the players is a contingency to be deplored. 
James C. Peterillo, president of the musicians’ 
union, is standing firm for an increase of the 
minimum salary from $80 to $100 a week. Charles 
H. Hamill, president of the orchestral associa- 
tion, is equally firm in his assertion that the re- 
sources of the association will not permit such 
an increase in the payroll for the ninety players. 
Mr. Peterillo, refusing the suggested compro- 
mise of a reduction of the orchestral personnel to 
seventy-five men with the increased minimum 
wage, declares “if New York and Philadelphia can 
stand a deficit of between $400,000 and $500,000 
and employ 110 men in their orchestras, I can see 
no reason why Chicago cannot stand a deficit and 
not put the burden on the musicians.” Mr. 
Hamill replies that the association has never had 
a deficit in its thirty-seven years and does not 
wish to incur one, and states that “we can hardly 
anticipate a favorable response from Chicagoans 
to a request to meet a deficit occasioned by an in- 
crease in the payroll beyond the scale paid by 
any orchestra in the world.” 

There are rumors that the orchestra will be 
taken over by a group of wealthy residents who 
will guarantee the higher scale of pay. In the 
event that such an arrangement were to be made, 
Mr. Hamill states that the orchestra will not be 
permitted to retain its present name and will be 
denied the use of Orchestra Hall. 

It is to be hoped that a way will be found to 
adjust the differences between the association and 
the union. In view of the long and honorable his- 
tory of the Chicago symphony orchestra and the 
reputation which the city enjoys for its excellent 
musical accomplishments, it seems improbable 
that the citizens will not solve the problem in an 
amicable and progressive spirit. After all, the 
economic factors involved in the controversy are of 
less importance than the question whether or not the 


community will permit the sacrifice of a cultural 
asset. 








TWO WEEKS’ NOTICE ESSENTIAL 


EADERS who wish MusICcCAL AMERICA 

to follow them regularly through the 
vacation season should notify the Subscrip- 
tion Department of change of address as 
soon as possible. Two weeks’ notice is 
necessary to effect this change. Please be 
sure to give the former address as well as 
the new vacation address. 
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A Duet That Is Placid, If Silent 


Not all operatic duets are placid, and certainly few 
of them are silent. Yet here is one that combines both 
these elements of repose. Anna Hamlin and Richard 
Bonelli, members of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 
are the performers; and the setting, more substantial 
than stage scenery is likely to be, is Miss Hamlin’s sum- 
mer home at Lake Placid. 


Cadman—Charles Wakefield Cadman was made a 
full-fledged Boy Scout when he was inducted into the 
organization at the annual banquet of Troop 121, Los 
Angeles, in the Philharmonic Auditorium in that city. 


Swinford—Jerome Swinford seems to have accepted 
Horace Greeley’s slogan, “Go West, young man, go 
West!” very seriously. A recent compilation of the 200 
baritone recitals he has given since he graduated from 
leadership of the Princeton Glee Club to the concert 
stage, shows that more than 75 per cent of them have 
been given in the west. 





Melius-Tillotson—Managers, as well as artists, claim 
their respite occasionally from duties attendant upon 
the season’s business. Betty Tillotson, 2 member of 
the former fraternity, has spent several friendly week- 
ends with Luella Melius at the prima donna’s home, 
which is situated at Amityville, L. I. Owing to the ne- 
cessity of preparing new programs for next winter, 
Mme. Melius postponed her sailing for Europe from 
May 1 to July 14. She will return Oct. 1. 


Josten—Among those visiting that shrine of Handel 
operatic production, Géttingen, for the festival recent- 
ly was Werner Josten, composer and head of the music 
department of Smith College, Northampton, Mass. Mr. 
Josten this year conducted the first American per- 
formance of Handel’s opera, “Julius Caesar” at North- 
ampton. He writes that he witnessed a very interesting 
performance of “Radamisto,” and later went to Frank- 
fort for the International Society’s festival. 


Salmond—Felix Salmond has written from London 
that he will accept a place on the Musical Education 
Committee which is being organized by the National 
Federation of Settlement Workers. “I have always 
taken the greatest interest in these community music 
schools in America,” writes this celebrated ’cellist, “be- 
cause I believe they are preparing the ground for the 
greatest musical development that the world has ever 
seen. Music in America is on the threshold of enormous 
expansion and the spread of musical culture through- 
out the United States during the past decade is with- 
out precedent anywhere in the world. The influence of 
these settlement music schools is of inestimable value.” 


Patton—An aftermath of the announcement that Fred 
Patton will sing baritone réles with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company next season has been a succession of 
congratulatory messages from all four points of the 
compass. One of the most pleasing of these communi- 
cation is a “round robin” received from officers of the 
Philadelphia Civic Opera Company, with which Mr. 
Patton has made frequent appearances. The letter 
says: “Dear Fred: The Philadelphia Civic Opera Com- 
pany reads with great joy of your engagement by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company of New York, and takes 
this opportunity to send you its congratulations and 
best wishes for a brilliant career in that great Temple 
of Music. (Signed) President, Lilian May Tracy; vice- 
president, W. Attmore Robinson; assistant to presi- 
dent, Mary Winslow Johnston; musical director, Alex- 
ander Smallens.” 
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Pant and Counterpoint 





By Cantus Firraus Jr 





Apropos Programs for Hot Weather 


—>IE have often wondered how those conductors who make up 











the Stadium programs succeed in thinking up so many differ- 
ent pieces for the extensive season; and it is only in a spirit 
of helpfulness that we make a few suggestions for the sultry 
nights that still lie before us. 
to believe, might be extended and modified into a list consist- 


The symphonic idea, we venture 


ing wholly of music calculated to conjure up visions of the most cooling 


and seasonable nature. 


For example, the summery effect re- 
cently produced by “The Flight of the 
Bumble Bee” was somewhat nullified by 
its proximity to the “Magic Fire Music” 
from “Die Walkiire.” The “Fountains 
of Rome” is one of the compositions we 
should like best to hear at the close of 
a scorching day, and a suitable encore 
would be a melody by Jensen, once popu- 
lar and now worth reviving, called “Mur- 
muring Zephyrs.” We confess to hav- 
ing been made a bit uncomfortable by 
excerpts from “The Damnation of 
Faust” a few nights ago; we felt the 
connotation was hardly tactful; but the 
rustlings of Debussy’s sylvan setting for 
his “Faun” fell gratefully on the ear. 


Dancing Is Laborious 


To dance on evenings which wrap 
themselves around the close of blazing 
days seems altogether too strenuous, and 
therefore we are not in favor of “Polo- 
vetzian” revels, or of such muscular 
caperings as are depicted in the “Tann- 
hauser” Overture. Even the placid and 
deliberate strains of a minuet fail to 
allure us, and as to a gigue. . .. 

We would listen gladly to “Tales from 
the Vienna Woods” if the tempo were 
not so conducive to those gyrations 
which it is our wish to avoid, and we 
have a conviction that now is the time 
to pacify Raff’s shade by reproducing 
his symphony “Im Walde.” To the chilly 
shelter of “Fingal’s Cave” we would 
turn with delight, especially if the jour- 
ney there were made by way of a “Calm 
Sea and Prosperous Voyage,” with the 
“Water Music” awaiting us on the fol- 
lowing program. “Jeux d’eau” is an- 
other composition of comforting possi- 
bilities. 

Banish Mosquitos 

Drinking songs of various’ kinds 
bubble up in mind, but we sincerely hope 
no conductor with a realistic trend of 
temperament will make us squirm by 
playing the “Mosquitos’ Dance.” There 
are parts of the “Pastoral” Symphony 
which come up to specifications; we en- 


at 





joy the first movement and the brook 
scene, but the storm section, like the 
Overture to “William Tell,” hints too 
strongly of scrambling for cover. 

And firmly do we hope, in spite of 
their refreshing spatter, that we shall 
be spared “Jardins sous la pluie” and 
the “Raindrop” Prelude. 


Camouflage 


S. CRAWFORD—“I thought the 
Needhams had a piano, but I never 
hear any playing in their apartment.” 
Mrs. Crabshaw—“What you saw was 
a folding-bed.” 


Bankrupt 


ADGE—“Most of the great musi- 
. cians lose their vogue as they grow 
old. 
Marjorie—“Yes, it’s terrible 
their hair falls out.” 


Always Amateurs 


ONES—“Why do you object to your 
neighbors learning to violin?” 


when 


Robinson—“I_ object because they 
never learn.” 
On the Go 
wants to join the 


Synge 
opera chorus.” 

Clara—“That girl thinks there’s more 
fun on the stage than the conductor can 
shake a stick at.” J. J. OC. 


Non-Musically Speaking 


RS. BLACK—“So your son is dead 
set against taking music lessons.” 

Mrs. Brown—“Yes; and he wants to 
learn the saxophone.” i Es. 


To Avoid Crowding 


OPRANO—“Did you notice how my 

voice filled the hall last night?” 

Soubrette—“Yes, dear;! in fact, I 
noticed several people leaving to make 
room for it.” oO. M. 
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Farrar’s Farewell 


In what réle did Geraldine Farrar 
make her last appearance at the Metro- 
politan Opera House? 

““GERRYFLAPPER.” 

New York City, July 1, 1927. 


As “Zaza” in Leoncavallo’s opera of 
that name, at the Saturday matinée, 
April 22, 1922. 

7 9 9 


Concerning Messager 


Has André Messager ever been in this 
country? What is his principal claim to 
fame? is aa Ee 

Boston, June 30, 1927. 


Messager visited America as conduc- 
tor of the Paris Conservatoire orchestra 
during the war. He may have made 
other trips as well. His reputation is 
well established both as a conductor and 
a composer, and he has also been a well- 
known organist. His operatic composi- 
tions are all of a light, though dignified 
character, and stand pretty much in a 
class by themselves. A the best 
known are “La Basoche,” in which David 






WEAVER PIANOS 


Bispham made his operatic début; 
“Mme. Chrysanthéme,” given im_ this 
country by the Chicago Opera; the 
charming “Véronique” and “Monsieur 
Beaucaire.” Messager has also com- 
posed numerous ballets, a symphony and 
several choral works. He has been con- 
ductor at the Opéra-Comique and at 
Covent Garden. 


— 2. & 


“L’Homme Arme”’ 


What is the tune “L’Homme Armé” 
that masses were written on and what 
was its source? y : 

Hartford, Conn., July 3, 1927. 


It is an old French chanson of obscure 
origin and not especially interesting con- 
tent. For some reason itt caught the 
fancy of fifteenth and sixteenth century 
composers and was used as a basis for 
several masses. 


om BT 


Facing the Congregation 


When singing a solo, should a choir 
the congregation or 


singer turn toward 


Many Join in Féte Honoring Beethoven 


ONN, June 10.—Bonn’s annual fes- 
tival in honor of Ludwig van Bee- 


thoven, whose birthplace was this city, 
enlisted the services of numerous dis- 
tinguished artists, as well as those of 
an augmented municipal orchestra and 
an augmented municipal chorus. 


Of the five main concerts, three were 


orchestral, and each of these was given 
a preliminary performance. The “Missa 
Solemnis” 
leadership of Dr. 
Bonn, with Amalie Merz-Tunner, Maria 
Philippi, Karl Erb and Albert Fischer, 
as vocal soloists; the violin obbligato 
was played by Detlow Gruemmer, and 
Willy Poschadel assisted at the organ. 


was performed under the 
Max Anton, of 


At the same concert, at which Dr. 


Siegmund von Hausegger of Munich, 
led remarkable performances of the 
First and Third Symphonies, Elly Ney 
was wildly acclaimed for a magnificent 
performance of the “Emperor” 
for Piano. 
conducted by Fritz Busch, of Dresden, 
a guest conductor of the New York Sym- 
phony. This was 
and musicianly performance of the Vio- 
lin Concerto played by the conductor’s 


oncerto 
The Ninth Symphony was 


receded by a crisp 
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brother, Adolph Busch, of Basel. The 
soloists in Mr. Busch’s clear-cut per- 
formance of the Symphony were those 
who sang in the Mass, except that, the 
soprano part was sung by Gertrude 
Foerstel, of Vienna. 

The remaining two concerts in the 
main series were devoted to chamber 
music, a form which has been especially 
cultivated in Bonn, since the days when 
the Joachim Quartet used to participate 
in the earlier Beethoven festivals. The 
Wendling Quartet, of Stuttgart, which 
went to Pittsfield, Mass., a few seasons 
ago, when Mrs. Coolidge’s series was 
given there, played the Quartets, Op. 
No. 2, and Op. 182. At the conclusion 
of the latter the audience remained for 
many minutes to shout its approval of 
the performance. 

On the same program, Mme Ney was 
assisted by Alfred Saal, the ’cellist of 
the quartet, and Philip Dreisbach of 
Stuttgart, in an excellent performance 
of the Clarinet Trio, Op. 11. The fifth 
program provided a thoughtful perform- 
ance of the Piano Sonata, Op. 111, by 
Edwin Fischer, of Berlin. Mr. Erb, the 
husband of Maria Ivogiin, sang “An die 
Ferne Geliebte,” and the Septet, Op. 20 
was performed. EUGENE STINSON. 





remain in the usual position facing the 
other side of the chancel? pe 


Lincoln, Neb., June 30, 1927. 
Some choirmasters permit singers to 


face the congregation but it is better 


taste not to do so. After all, a member 
of a choir is taking part in a religious 


service and is not supposed to be there 


to “show off.” 
i ae 


The Schryari 


Can you tell me what a “schryari” is? 
Sie KALA. 
Virginia City, Nev., June 30, 1927. 


We have been unable to identify the 
“schryari” beyond finding that it is “an 
obsolete wind instrument.” We shall be 
grateful to any reader who can enlighten 
us further. 


7 Cu ue 
The Drum 
What is the derivation of the word 
“drum?” D. R. 


Portland, Ore., June 29, 1927. 


It is probably of Dutch or Low Ger- 
man derivation, coming from “trommel.” 


a ao 
Scharwenka’s ‘*‘Mataswintha’”’ 


Has Scharwenka’s “Mataswintha” 
ever been given in this country? 
THOMAS Hurp. 
Philadelphia, July 8, 1927. 


Yes. It was sung at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, April 1, 1897. 


7 © 
**Hora Novissima’’ 


How does Parker’s “Hora Novissima” 
rank among the great choral works? 
> ee 
New York City, July 3, 1927. 


It is a dignified, well-written work 


containing some fine music but it suffers 


as a whole from the unvarying monotony 0 


of the poem. 
9 9 


Handel’s “‘Largo”’ 


Please tell me something about the 
Handel “Largo.” 
sacred number? “FURNITURE.” 

Grand Rapids, Mich., July 5, 1927. 


The number occurs in the first act of & 
Handel’s opera “Serse” (which is not } 
“Circe” but “Xerxes”) and is sung by § 


“Serse” to a plane-tree, which we call a 


Is it, originally, a 0 





sycamore. It has no religious signifi- 
cance whatever. 


= oo 


Chorley on Schumann 


What was the epithet applied by the 
critic Chorley to the music of Schumann 
and his contemporaries? 

“SYMPHONY.” 

Appleton, Wis., July 6, 1927. 

English critics of the time referred to 
the music of the romantic composers as 
“The Broken Crockery School,” but we 
cannot say for certain that Chorley was 
responsible for this particular designa- 
tion. 

7 9 9 


Horns and Health 


Is it true that horn players and those 
who play other brass instruments are 
subject to lung diseases? . 

Washington, D. C., July 2, 1927. 

A statement to this effect has been 
made but it has been denied by com- 
petent physicians. 


i a 


Two Spellings 


Which is the correct spelling, “casta- 
nets” or “castagnettes?” “LA JOTA.” 

Santa Barbara, June 22, 1927. 

Either spelling. The former is the 
English and the latter, the French ver- 
sion of the Spanish “castanuela.” 


— 2.5 


Changing a Voice 


Can a voice be really changed from a 
baritone to a tenor? vermin * 

New York City, July 17, 1927. 

No, though sometimes a voice which 
has been incorrectly placed may be put 
where it belongs by a capable teacher. 


“THE HOUSE OF GRANDS” 


Concert, Parlor and Small Grands 
Period and Modern Designs 


Exclusive Manufacturers of the 
rand in Upright Form 
Reproducing and Player-Pianos 
Welte-Mignon, Licensee, and Cecihan 


Bush & Lane Piano Company 


Holland, Michigan 
Write for Art Catalog 











Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 
Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianes 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 

Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. 

Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 
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New York Hears “Flivver Ten Million” 





Converse Novelty Is Intro- 
duced at Stadium Concert— 
Second Week of Summer 
Programs Brings Interest- 
ing and Varied Numbers 
Under Baton of Van Hoog- 
straten 


NOTHER Ford joke, this time a 
musical one, was told with consid- 
erable gusto in the Lewisohn Stadium 
Friday night, when Willem van Hoog- 
straten conducted the first New York 
performance of “Flivver Ten Million,” 
the latest symphonic work of Frederick 
Shepherd Converse. 

Like many another of its kind, this 
particular joke was not altogether new, 
Boston having heard it in April when 
Serge Koussevitzky made it known to 
inhabitants of the Hub. That an Ameri- 
can-made novelty which might readily 
have evoked lively comment in the win- 
ter season should have had its introduc- 
tory New York performance at a sum- 
mer concert can be regarded as a salient 
illustration of the increased importance 
of the Stadium programs. 

There is no escaping the exegesis 
which the composer provided for Philip 
Hale, the Boston annotator. “The re- 
markable statement, ‘The Ten Millionth 
Ford’ is now serving its owner’” Con- 
verse explained, “seemed to me to be 
worthy of celebration in music. What 
other product of this age has so en- 
twined itself around the lives of our 
people? The marvel of its success 
seemed far to outshine the wonders of 
Aladdin’s lamp, or the golden touch of 
Midas. Here was epic poetry right at 
hand; and as I thought of it, it seemed 
that the things about us are more vital 
to us than anything else. The ancients 
had their Scylla and Charybdis; we have 
our semaphore and traffic cop, all 
equally perilous to pass: and I believe 
that the moon shines as tenderly on the 
roadside in Westwood [Mass.] as ever 
it did on the banks of Euphrates. Hear- 
ing and admiring [Honegger’s] ‘Pacific 
231,’ I said to myself, ‘I too must try 
something of this kind for the ‘Flivver.’ 

“I set about it purely for my amuse- 
ment, and not too seriously; for he who 
wishes to express American life or ex- 
perience must include the saving grace 
of humor. I wondered what Mark Twain 
would have done with such a theme if he 
had been a musician. The piece turned 
out to be quite frankly program music.” 

The program which the composer out- 
lined for his Fantasy embraced the fol- 
lowing: 

“DAWN IN Detroit. Chanticleer announces 
the dawn—The city stirs—sunrise. 

“THE CALL TO LABOR. BELLS—distant fac- 
tory whistles. 

“MARCH OF THE TOILERS. 

“THE DIN OF THE BUILDERS. 
tory noises. 

“THE BIRTH OF THE HERO. From the welter 
emerges the hero, full-fledged, ready for ser- 
vice. He tries his metal. He wanders off 
into the great world in search of adventure. 


Fugal fac- 


“May NIGHT BY THE RoapsipeE. America’s 
Romance. 
“Tue Joy RIDERS. 
“THE COLLISION. America’s Tragedy. 
“PHOENIX AMERICANUS. The hero, righted 
and shaken, proceeds on his way with re- 
doubled energy, typical of the indomitable 
spirit of America.” 


America’s Frolic. 


Much as his tongue was in his cheek 
when he conceived this musical jest, 
Converse did no violence 
to his art in the statement 
of it. There are factory 
whistles and a Ford horn 
to provide broadly humor- 
ous fun, but the scoring 
has been adroitly and ap- 
propriately done. There is 
an engaging sheen in the 
polytonal opening and not 
a little of the vitality of 
modern industrialism in 
the succeeding March of 
the Toilers and the fac- 
tory din. The use of the 
Ford horn, muted, to utter 
the first cry of the new- 
born infant, the ten-mil- 
lioneth of its family, is 
surely as legitimate as the 
sheep-braying in the 
Strauss “Don Quixote” or 
the phonograph nightin- 
gale in Respighi’s “Pines 
of Rome.” However, the 
two most successful sec- 
tions were the sentimen- 
tally saccharine one de- 
voted to a roadside pet- 
ting-party and the lively, 
semi-jazz depiction of the 
joyride. 

The close is perhaps the 
most nondescript part of 
the work. This _ flivver 
might better have ended 
its career with the colli- 
sion, rather than fulfilling 
the composer’s wish that it 
should go on as represen- 
tative of “the indomitable 
spirit of America.” Suggestions of “Yan- 
kee Doodle” and the “Star-Spangled 
Banner” neither help nor hinder. 

To the reviewer, it seemed that Con- 
verse has done quite as well with his 
subject as Honegger did with the loco- 
motive in “Pacific 231.” That imported 
novelty was played by virtually all im- 
portant American orchestras. Will they 
do equally well by this clever and art- 
fully achieved prank of an American? 

©. Tt. 


Initial Delius Performance 


“A Dance Rhapsody” by Frederick 
Delius lent novelty to the program for 
Tuesday evening, July 12. With this per- 
formance, music by Delius was played 
for the first time at these concerts. he 
Rhapsody, which was substituted the 
last minute for “Brigg Fair” by the 
same composer, was first performed in 
1909 at the Hereford Festival in Eng- 
land with the composer conducting. It 
is a_ skillfully orchestrated work de- 
veloped from folk-melodies of the North 
of England, and Mr. van Hoogstraten 
conducted it brilliantly. 

Also listed on the first half of the pro- 
gram was the Overture to Glinka’s “Rus- 
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lan and Ludmilla.” Richard Strauss 
was represented by Salome’s “Dance,” 
and the “Vienna Woods” Waltz of Jo- 
hann Strauss was played. 

Schubert’s Symphony in C Major oc- 
cupied the second half of the program. 
In spite of the demands the work makes 
on the attention of the average audience, 
it was well applauded. Mr. van Hoog- 


Frederick Shepherd Converse 


straten was brought out several times at 
the end of the performance to acknowl- 
edge the general appreciation. 

Monday evening was devoted to an all- 
Tchaikovsky program. - = 


“Jewish Poems” Played 


Attention at the Wednesday evening 
concert was primarily focussed upon the 
“Three Jewish Poems” of Bloch, heard 
for the first time in, the Stadium. The 
purpose of the composer in writing them 
seems to have been strictly musical and 
not archaeological, as is frequently the 
case when the field of Jewish music is 
essayed. There is therefore no attempt 
to reconstruct authentic Hebrew mel- 
odies, but rather to translate the com- 
plex Jewish soul into sound. 

Mr. van Hoogstraten was at all times 
acutely aware of this purpose and his 
reading effectively stressed the emo- 
tional content of the compositions. The 
“Danse” is extremely colorful, although 
the coloring inclines toward the sombre. 
The second poem, “Rite,” heightens the 
mood of the first and adds to it strange- 
ness and severity. The third, “Cortége 
Funébre,” catches and sustains the im- 
placable rhythm of the funeral chant, 
climaxing in a burst of sorrow and end- 
ing with serenity. Through these 
emotional gradations Mr. Van Hoog- 
straten led the ensemble with unerring 
sensibility and fine perception, with a 
total effect which the audience by no 
means failed to appreciate. 

Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony 
received the usual homage—especially 
the well-loved Largo and Allegro con 
fuoco, and deservedly, for its interpreta- 
tion was at all times sympathetic and 
often brilliant. 

Three excerpts from “The Damnation 
of Faust” of Berlioz concluded the pro- 
gram: the “Minuet of Will-o-the-Wisp,” 
“Dance of the Sylphs,” and “Rakoczy” 
March. The transition from the freedom 
of the Bloch group to the form and order 
of Berlioz was excellently achieved. On 
the whole an exceedingly satisfying 
program. me 7 


Beethoven and Wagner 


The largest audience in the Stadium 
series so far heard with evident enthu- 
siasm the Thursday night Beethoven- 
Wagner program. The selection of the 
Seventh Symphony, designated by pro- 
gramatic enthusiasts as the “Nature” 
Symphony. was an extremely happy one, 
for regardless of the merits of their con- 
tentions as to its significance, it is 
magnificently adapted to outdoor per- 
formance. nder Mr. van Hoogstraten’s 


baton this aspect of the work was 
exquisitely realized, especially in the last 
two movements. The Allegretto, how- 
ever, maintained its place in popular 
favor and evoked sustained applause. 
The interpretation of the Finale, with 
its boundless energy rushing to the 
majestic close, was a tribute to Mr. van 
Hoogstraten’s close sympathy with his 
ensemble, for at no point was the in- 
tensity of the mood allowed to relax. 

The same close fellowship was not so 
apparent through the “Lohengrin” Pre- 
lude and the excerpts from “Gétterdam- 
merung.” “Daybreak” and the “Rhine 
Journey” were played with exquisite 
ease, but at the expense of some degree 
of inspiration. However in Siegfried’s 
“Apotheosis” and the Overture to “Die 
Meistersinger” the high plane of the 
earlier part of the evening was regained 
and held until the end. 

On the whole the program left nothing 
to be desired as an open air concert. 
The selections themselves were sing- 
ularly adapted to the setting, and their 
interpretation was undeniably of high 
order. Ideal weather, except for a 
surplus of heat which might well have 
been dispensed with to everybody’s added 
pleasure, rounded out an eminently sat- 
isfactory evening. F. L. W 


Nightingale Silenced 


Mr. van Hoogstraten would not permit 
his nightingale to venture forth in the 
damp air last Saturday evening for its 
song in the third section of Respighi’s 
“The Pines of Rome,” played indoors. 
Announcing the disappointment he had 
in store for his audience, the conductor 
mentioned, before he raised his baton, 
that the thunder shower (which had 
been raging for three hours) prevented 
arrangements for bringing to the Great 
Hall all the instruments the Respighi 
score requires. For the piano he 
graciously thanked City College. But he 
expressed only regrets for the night- 
ingale. So the poor bird lay somewhere 
in its suppressed record on a shelf un- 
able to claim the glory that would 
probably have been his. And the audi- 
ence applauded, only too glad to hear 
the voice of the Dutch conductor, 
nightingale or no! 

In the first movement of the sym- 
phonic poem, the children in the grove 
of the Villa Borghese, seemed to be 
particularly energetic. But acoustical 
conditions were probably responsible. 
The sonorous pines near a catacomb, 
the more tuneful ones of Janiculum, and 
the glorious branches of the Appian Way 
brought sufficient reaction from the 
audience to make this number the 
climax of the concert. 

Bach’s Fantasia and Fugue in C 
Minor was performed from the lively 
orchestral score transcribed by Sir 
Edward Elgar. In particular did the 
animated Fugue, moving along in _ its 
sprightly fashion, hold interest.  Tri- 
angles, glockenspiel. and tambourine, as 
introduced by Sir Elgar, lent particular 
color to the score. This was the initial 





[Continued on page 20] 


NEW QUARTERLY LISTED 





Cowell Announces Approaching Publica- 
tion of Magazine for Contemporary 
Works 


Henry Cowell, American composer, 
announces in his capacity as director of 
the New Music Society of California 
that the organization will on Oct. 1 be- 
gin the publication of New Music, a 
quarterly devoted exclusively to the dis- 
semination of contemporary music. The 
magazine, which will be unique in its 
field, will contain compositions only, and 
no articles on music. In the first issue 
will be published the full score of Carl 
Ruggles’ “Men and Mountains”; the sec- 
ond issue will contain Rudhyar’s 
“Paeans” for piano. 

In the prospectus, Mr. Cowell remarks 
that the radical composer in this coun- 
try finds few opportunities for publica- 
tion, as publishers are unwilling to risk 
financial loss. “When modern works are 
published in America, almost no copies 
are sold. The works are therefore not 
distributed, and the composers gain no 
profit. New Music will afford a means 
of publication of ultra-modern works, 
and also insure their distribution among 
a number of subscribers. If any profits 
are made, they will be distributed among 
the contributing composers. 

“New Music will specialize in the 
works of American composers, but will 
publish occasional European works as 
well.” 

Those interested in the new magazine 
can communicate with Mr. Cowell at 
1950 Jones Street, San Francisco. 
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Fifth Annual Festival of In- 
ternational Society for 
Modern Music Is Mart In 
Which All Sorts of Com- 
posers Exhibit Diverse 
Productions — Excellent 
Performances Given Works 
Brought From Many Lands, 
Including United States 


By EUGENE STINSON 


[Chicago Correspondent of MUSICAL 
AMERICA] 


ANKFORT-AM-MAIN, July 5.— 
The fifth annual festival of the Inter- 
national Society for Modern Music has 


presented one phase, at least, of dubious 
worth. To be sure, the society would 
not have been founded if contemporary 
composers found a normal market for 
their wares. Now that many of them 
have actually had the priwilege of hav- 
ing their works brought to an inter- 
national hearing, there are other hope- 
fuls who swarm about the source of 
light and nourishment, not participating 
directly in the festival, except insofar as 
ambition or wistfulness makes them 
parties to the exciting celebration which 
Frankfort has been offering the musical! 
world for the past six days. 

Nor can it be said that those whose 
names have appeared upon the festival 
program are in all respects equal in 
genius, or even in the ability to rouse a 
conglomerate and eager audience to that 
pitch of bewilderment which some con- 
sider essential to any music which is to 
pass as modern today. All sorts of com- 
posers have had their works performed 


here. 
Busoni’s Belief 


This marketing off of musical talent has 
brought publicity to many artistic theo- 
ries. The late Ferruccio Busoni, repre- 
sented by Philipp Jarnach, as completor 
and editor of his opera “Doktor Faust,” 
and by Egon Petri and Michael von 
Zadora, as transcribers of the score for 
piano, offers posthumously to a world that 
sometimes seems very eager to believe 
him, the theory that Mozart is, after all, 
the true apostle of music, and that the 
sentimentalization of Wagner, no less 
than the “sturm und drang” of Bee- 
thoven, are now outmoded and sterile 
forms of inspiration. 

“Doktor Faust” was presented under 
Clemens Krauss’ leadership on the open- 
ing night of the festival and the closing 
one of the Frankfurter opera season, 
June 29. That accomplished, the fes- 
tival gave itself over to the works of 
living men, none of whom may have 
been greater than Busoni, but all of 
whom were fired with limitless ambition 
and faith. 

All types of beliefs were aired in 
these six succeeding concerts, all of 
which were given in the Opera House. 
Josef Matthias Hauer of Austria, of- 
fered his Seventh Suite, for orchestra, in 
which the percussion instruments were 
given a place of honor at the footlights, 
and in which a four-voiced stream of 
what could hardly have been con- 
ceived as melody was confessedly turned 
to the achievement of monotony as a 
musical desideratum. Béla Bartoék, 
representing Hungary, offered one of his 
newest polyphonic examples in a piano 
concerto. 

A Subjective Symphony 

Karl Nielsen, a Dane, quietly pre- 
sented in a symphony of two movements, 
lasting thirty minutes, his subjective 
concept of how the vegetativeness of 
blind Nature may eventually resolve it- 
self into the harmony of “All-Nature.” 
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Yet Nielsen wisely reminded himself of 
the words of Goethe, who felt that the 
best thing an artist could do was to 
produce, and for the rest, preferably 
keep silence. 

Claude Delvincourt, French, recover- 
ing from severe incapacitation from the 
war, offered a_ subjective picture of 
India, derived from books and dreams. 
This was hissed as “feeble Debussyism.” 
Ernst Toch, German, was represented 
by his comparatively new Piano Con- 
certo, an extremely ingenious improve- 
ment upon classical forms which may be 
taken as an example of a predominant 
movement among European musicians 
to foresake their yesterday’s Bolshevism 
of aformality and get to work upon a 
resynthesis of the old, if no longer very 
familiar patterns of bygone composers. 
As played by Walter Frey of Zurich, it 
evoked the one genuine ovation of the 
festival. Finally, Emil Axman sought 
to express the barbarian strain of his 
fellow Slavs in a three-part symphony 
of astonishingly innocent nature. 





Piano 


Toch, 


Represented by His 
Concerto at Frankfort 


Ernst 


Composers of chamber music were 
represented in three concerts, in which 
many strange things, and some inter- 
esting ones, were brought to light. 
Whether one compose in a large or in- 
timate form, the need to state a creed is 
equal, the fight for or against objec- 
tivism must be fought, and an extreme 
refinement of acoustical or a structural 
effect must be tried for, if one is to swim 
among the largest frogs of the con- 
temporary musical pond. 

Willem Pijper of Holland, sought to 
achieve in a Sonata for flute and piano 
some of that contrapuntal complexity 
and rhythmical independence of voice 
which once characterized, even if it did 
not immortalize the School of the 
Netherlands. 


Janacek as Modernist 


Leos Janacek, the Czech composer of 
“Jenufa,” has turned a modernist, de- 
spite his seventy-three years, and 
brought to Frankfort a very neatly con- 
structed and amusing Concertino for 
piano and small ensemble. Walter 
Gieseking was tumultuously received for 
a tense performance of Mario Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco’s piano work, “The 
Dances of King David; Hebraic Rhap- 
sody on Traditional Themes.” Joaquin 
Turina offered in his trio the harmless 
working over of some native Spanish 
dance themes. Konrad Beck sent a 
pleasant string quartet from Switzer- 
land; and Vladimir Vogel, a German, 
used the same form for the exploitation 
of pizzicato and glissando effects, the 
while he carefully attended to his 
melodic “horizontals,” so much in vogue 
with the skillful theorizers of one sec- 
tion of modern music-making school. 

Alban Berg of Austria, distinguished 
himself by not being present to bow his 
thanks to an admiring multitude, and 
was, indeed, one of the most eagerly 
awaited composers of the festival. He 
sent a Chamber Concerto for piano, vio- 
lin and thirteen wind instruments. 

As if there were no end to musicians’ 
theories, the third chamber music con- 
cert brought more of them. Bernard 
Van Dieren of England, decided the tone 
of the ’cello was too sweet for his pur- 
poses, so substituted for it that of a 
contrabass in his fourth String Quartet. 

Alexander Jemnitz from Hungary, 
contented himself in his Violin Sonata, 


Multiplicity of Theories Crowd Into Frankfort 


with use of the atonal medium, in ex- 
tremely cryptic style. W. G. Whittaker, 
also of England, sought out the unac- 
companied singing of British industrial 
towns and composed in their form a 
Magnificat, beautifully sung by a large 
party from Newcastle-on-Tyne. Aaron 
Copland of New York, decided to write 
a fox-trot in five-eight time, in the at- 
tempt to reach new profundities in the 























Karl Nielsen, Composer of a Symphony 


Heard at Frankfort 


jazz he has incorporated in his “Music 
for the Theater.” Joergen Bentzon, a 
Dane, pleasantly enough offered a trio 
for three wind instruments, and Alex- 
ander Mossolow, a Russian, sent a good 
string quartet. 

The quality of the performances was 
excellent. Unusual interest attached to 
the orchestral concert in which Wilhelm 
Furtwangler conducted Barték’s Con- 
certo and the Nielsen Symphony, and 
seats for this program were difficult to 
buy. Barték’s own performance of the 
solo part of his Concerto aroused an- 
ticipation, but the composer seemed to 
have written music which required of 
him merely a forceful performance of 
vigorous passages which screened what 
is said to be a very restrained but sensi- 
tive musical nature. 

Harmati Conducts 


It was at this concert, too, that Sandor 
Harmati of Omaha, conducted a per- 
formance of Henry F. Gilbert’s “Dance 
in the Place Congo,” the program of 
which was not readily understood by a 
European audience, and which, on this 
account, perhaps more than because of 
its fairly conventional though able 
workmanship, was accorded the distinc- 
tion of a more plentiful degree of hiss- 
ing than any of the other works on this 
plentifully hissed program. 

Copland’s “Music for the Theater” 
which brought the festival to a close 
last night, interested some, amused 
others and may or may not have dis- 
pleased any of his American hearers who 
were not New Yorkers. The composer, 
who played the piano part, shared 


acknowledgments with Mr. Harmati, 
who had conducted his triumphant ca- 
cophonies. 

The Vienna String Quartet lent a per- 
fection of intonation and a delicacy of 
workmanship to its performance of the 
Mossolow Quartet on the first chamber 
music program. The first violimist, 
Rudolf Kolisch, who lost the tip of one 
of his fingers and now bows with his left 
arm, also collaborated with Eduard 
Steuermann of Vienna, in a perform- 
ance of Berg’s Chamber Concerto. This 
enigmatic work, together with Hauer’s 
Seventh Suite, in six “directionless” 
movements, the magnificent Toch Con- 
certo and Heinrich Kaminski’s excellent, 
but not revolutionary Magnificat—it is 
only in the post-Strauss style—was con- 
ducted by Hermann Scherchen of Berlin. 

Walter Straram, now of Paris, led 
Delvincourt’s ballet music, and Raymond 
Petit’s strenuously-invented “Hymn to 
the Sun, of St. Francis of Assissi.” Mme. 
MacArden of Paris and New York, was 
soloist in the latter. Mme. Wirz-Wyss 
sang equally difficult measures in the 
Kaminsky “Magnificat.” 


Mystical Oratorio 


Occupying a place of somewhat special 
interest was the oratorio “The Life and 
Thought of the Brother Saints, Cyrillus 
and Methodius, Slav Apostles,” of Bozi- 
dar Sirola, a Jugoslav. The work is 
mystical, Slavish, beautiful and long. 
Furthermore, it is written for an un- 
accompanied chorus, and was sung ad- 
mirably by the Croatian “Kolo” Singing 
Society, with its four male soloists and 
its conductor, Srecko Kumar, all hailing 
from Zagreb. 

The Frankfurt Opera’s performance 
of “Doktor Faust” was an interesting, 
if not, perhaps, a definitive one, and 
the case of the final masterwork of this 
debated genius Busoni may yet await a 
decisive treatment. The action in 
Frankfurt was placed upon a raised 
stage, whereas, when given at the Ham- 
burger Stadtheater, it was performed 
behind a_ gauze curtain. Klemens 
Krauss was also minded to make altera- 
tions in the score, whereas Werner 
Wolff, in Hamburg, must have conducted 
the work practically as it stands in 


the edition Jarnach has made from 
Busoni’s manuscripts. 
Faust is represented as a_ solitary 


figure, master of thought and slave of 
instinct, if one may coarsely translate 
Busoni’s German, and the plot, follow- 
ing the old puppet plays from which 
Goethe drew his material, deals chiefly 
with the Doctor’s enchantment of the 
Duchess of Parma, his encounter with 
the shade of Helena and the apotheosis, 
as it were, of Faust’s own striving when, 
at the end of the opera, the dead child 
of the Duchess of Parma rises from near 
Faust’s corpse, to continue what Faust 
himself could not complete. The title 
role is scarcely within the range of an 
ordinary baritone, and was sung in 
Frankfurt by Adolf Perlmann, in Ham. 
burg, by Hans Reinmar. The rdle of 
Mephistopheles likewise presents its 
difficulties, and was handled in outright 
buffo fashion in Hamburg by Walter 
Elschner, and more sardonically in 
Frankfurt by Hans Brandt. There are 
numerous secondary’ characters. 
beautiful scene written for the Duchess 
of Parma was sung at the Festival per- 
formance by Elsa Genthner-Fischer, a 
distinguished member of the Wagnerian 
Opera Company which traveled _ to 
America some seasons ago; in Hamburg 
it was given to Helene Falk. Hamburg 
refused to applaud the work until it was 
almost ended, then thawed into genuine 
appreciativeness. In Frankfurt, with 
modernists present, it had immediate 
success. 
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Verona Arena Again to House Operas 
and Symphonies; “‘Faust’ for Venice 





“Vestale’ Is Announced to 
Open Summer Series in 
Historic Amphitheater — 


Berlioz Score to be Sung Be- 
fore St. Mark’s Cathedral— 
Reiner Leads Rieti Novelty 
in Second Milan Concert. 


ILAN, July 6.—Again this year the 

Arena of Verona will be opened for 
an outdoor musical season. The opera 
chosen for the opening on July 19 is “La 
Vestale” of Spontini, which is to be 
given a spectacular staging. “Aida,” 
already sung there on two occasions, will 
be heard again. 

The most important event, however, 
will be a performance of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony. A chorus of 800 and 
150 instrumentalists will take part. The 
Fifth Symphony of Beethoven is to be 
given on the same list. The operas and 
the symphonies will be conducted by An- 
tonio Guarnieri, and the choruses 
trained by Ferruccio Cusinati. 


Historic Outdoor Setting 


These performances in the open-air 
have assumed noteworthy importance in 
the last few years—so much so that 
there flock to Verona spectators from all 
the cities of Italy. The ancient Roman 
amphitheater, a most imposing struc- 
ture, which has suffered little from the 
passing of years, has acoustic merits 
which are often lacking in other arenas 
of Europe. 

Operas of the type of “Vestale” and 
“Aida” are well adapted to be staged 
where there is no lack of space, where 
stage masses may be multiplied at one’s 
pleasure, and where tonal power may be 
doubled or tripled. 

The evil effects in such a system are 
found only when one exaggerates in 
scope operas which do not seem natural 
in an amplification of their original 
character. A few years ago there was 
advanced the unhappy idea of present- 
ing at this Arena no less a work than 
“Parsifal.” Then results were, as might 
have been foreseen, absolutely negative. 
Now it seems that the conductors have 
gained in judgment, and have turned 
their attention to a répertoire adapted 
to be given in the open-air without dan- 
ger of a cold reception. 

The artistic director and stage man- 
ager of the performances at the Arena 
in Verona is the tenor, Giovanni Zena- 
tello. 

Another artistic event of unusual sort 


is being prepared for Venice. “The 
Damnation of Faust” will be performed 
in the Piazza before St. Mark’s this 
month. 

The marvellous,Venetian square has 
well known acoustic virtues. A year 
ago the Metropolitan tenor, Beniamino 
Gigli, gave a recital there. The experi- 
ment could not have been more happy. 

But, in the long run, one cannot voice 
the greatest enthusiasm for vocal music 
given under the open sky. The aria is 
an element which has a way of dissolv- 
ing. . 


La Scala Program 


To return to the musical record in 
Milan, one must mention the concerts at 
the Scala, which have been continued 
with much success. In spite of the heat, 
the opera house was crowded on the eve- 
ning of June 24 for the second concert 
led by Fritz Reiner. He won a success 
even more cordial than on the first eve- 
ning. The program lent itself well to a 
placing in good light of the conductor’s 
particular technical and stylistic quali- 
ties. We heard on this occasion six 
pieces from the “Water Musick” of Han- 
del, transcribed by Hamilton Harty. The 
music and the performance found full 
favor with the audience. 


New Concerto Produced 


A Concerto by Rieti, scored for a 
quintet of wind instruments and orches- 
tra, was given for the first time in 
Milan. This proved in some contrast to 
the preceding number. It seemed to ape 
too much the style of Stravinsky and 
Casella to constitute a document of real 
originality. It consisted mainly of 
banal folk-themes, surrounded by har- 
monic and instrumental niceties. The 
composition was well conducted, but the 
composer had ventured upon a jest with 
which everybody is now familiar. 

Reiner gave a robust and colorful per- 
formance of the Second Symphony by 
Brahms—one of the most inspiring 
which has been heard in Milan since the 
time of Martucci. who was a true apostle 
of the music of Brahms. 

The evening was concluded with “Till 
Eulenspiegel,” directed with an impulse 
and a penetration which were absolute. 
In this presentation, the ideas and the 
bizarre instrumental effects were ren- 
dered with the maximum clarity and 
vivacity. This time the poem of Strauss 
—a true masterpiece of humor—was 
fully relished here. Reiner interprets 
the composer in his most intimate es- 
sence. The public remained seated, and 
would have liked a repetition of the 
wicked Till! FEDERICO CANDIDA. 





Danish Opera Given 


Copenhagen Premiére 





COPENHAGEN, June 30.—“Starstik- 
keren,” a new opera by a Danish com- 
poser, Fini Henriques, has had. its 
premiére here with a notable cast. The 


book, in a prologue and three acts, is by 
Dr. Norman-Hansen, who wrote the text 
for Bérresen’s Greenland opera, “Kad- 
dara.” The latter score has won popu- 
larity in several European theaters. 

The title of the new opera may be 
translated, freely, “The Eye Surgeon.” 
The scene is laid in Finland of the early 
seventeenth century, giving opportunity 
for a richly picturesque locale. 

In the prologue the young medical 
student, Corsitz, is in love with Neetje, 
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coquettish daughter of old Gregorius, a 
wealthy citizen. She gives him a gold 
bodkin. This is later found in his pos- 
session, and he is accused of stealing it. 
Neetje, fearful of her father’s displeas- 
ure, will not avow the gift, although she 
feels a romantic attraction to the stu- 
dent. He is publicly accused by the old 
burgher, and driven from the city. 


A Tragic Climax 


The opera proper begins a score ot 
years later. Corsitz has become a re- 
nowned specialist for eye disorders. 
Neetje, now the wife of Councillor Lam- 
bert, calls the surgeon to Helsingfors to 
cure the blindness of her aged father. 
The hero repays good for evil; operates 
on Gregorius and restores his sight. 

But, involuntarily, his old passion 
wakes for Neetje. In a moment of mad- 
ness, she forgets all in her memories of 
the past. In an intensely moving scene, 
they cast themselves into one another’s 
arms. The climax of the work comes 
when Jan, the fifteen-year-old son of the 
heroine, who has learned of his mother’s 
guilt, in horror throws himself into the 
river before the castle and is drowned. 

In the final act, Corsitz suffers from 
remorse. He has no success with his 
operations. Shunned by all, he is about 
to leave on a solitary pilgrimage. But 
a young girl, Monika, whose sight the 
doétor ‘restored when she was a child, 
and who has cherished a secret love for 


her benefactor, declares her will to 
throw in her lot with his. Thus the 
work ends on a note of redemption. 


Score Is Melodious 


The composer had come to attention 
in Denmark previously with a ballet and 
incidental music for a drama, as well as 
songs. In his first opera he shows a 
strong melodic sense, with racial folk 
qualities and some individual accents. 
He clings to tonality, even though his 
scoring has influence of modernity. His 


dramatic skill is not outstanding, al- 
though there is a powerful monologue 
for the hero in the final act. The best 
parts of the score are some charming 
strophic songs in the ancient Danish 
style, and the least fortunate are por- 
tions where the text is spoken to music 
as in “melodrama.” 

The excellent cast included Birgit En- 
gell as a beautiful-voiced heroine, and 
Paul Wiedemann as Corsitz. The orches- 
tra was conducted with surety by Georg 
Hoeberg. 





‘Titus’ Revived in Goethe Theater 











Scene from Mozart’s Opera, 


“Titus,” 
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Reproduced from ‘‘IUuatrirte Zeitung’ 


as Performed at the Recent 125th Anniversary of the 


Historic Goethe Theater 


EIMAR, June 30.—A festival was 

held in June to mark the 125th 
anniversary of the Lauchstadt Theater, 
a charming little rococo hall which was 
opened under the leadership of Goethe, 
with whose works it is associated. The 
little watering-place near Merseburg 
enjoyed a brilliant period in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, when it 
was frequented by the Saxon and 
Thuringian courts. 

The original theater was built in 
1785 by the Weimar stage director, Bel- 
lomo. But it was a very primitive sort 
of structure. In 1791 it was purchased 
by Duke Karl August, who instituted 
performances there by the Weimar 
Court players. Goethe headed the pro- 
ject for the building of the new theater 
in 1802. 

This year the festival was marked by 
a presentation of the work which opened 
the theater—Mozart’s opera, “Titus.” It 
is recorded that at the inaugural per- 
formance many notables were present, 
including the philosophers, Hegel and 
Schelling. The revival was given by 
artists from the Weimar National Thea- 
ter in a special invitation performance. 

Quaint Staging Used 


The staging attempted to reproduce 
the quaint style of the original perform- 
ance. Seated on the little stage, the 
chorus was garbed partly in eighteenth 
century costume, and the Roman Em- 
peror Titus himself sported a periwig 
with his toga! 

“Titus,” usually known as “La Cle- 
menza di Tito,” has almost perished, so 
far as modern performance is con- 
cerned, save for the fine contralto air, 
sometimes given in concerts. It was 
composed by invitation for the corona- 
tion of Emperor Leopold II as King of 
Bohemia, which took place in Prague in 
1791. Mozart was then in his last 
years. 

It is a remarkable thing that “Titus” 
is one of his weakest serious scores, 
whereas “The Magic Flute,” which soon 
followed, is one of his best. Perhaps 
the writing of “Titus” to order told 
against it. The reception by the court 
circles in 1791 was very cold, and the 
Empress -herself is said to have des- 


ignated the opera as “a mess.” The 
feeling against German music at the 
time may have been responsible in part 
for its unfavorable reception. 

The story concerns the “clemency” of 
Titus, one of later Roman Emperors, in 
pardoning plotters who plan to depose 
him and set fire to the capitol. The 
insurrection is led by Vitellia, daughter 
of the deposed Vitellius. She persuades 
her lover Sextus to stir up the revolt. 
But Titus escapes by means of disguise, 
and we are led to believe that all ends 
happily by his magnanimously marrying 
Vitellia. 


Works Announced for Holyhead 
Festival 
Lo? The Welsh Nationa! 





Eisteddfod will be at Holyhead from 
Aug. 1 to 6. An unusual feature will 
be the quantity of Tudor music in the 
chief competitions, thus, Weelkes’s “As 
Vesta,” Byrd’s “When the Bright Sun,” 
and Morley’s “He who comes here.” The 
chief choirs will also sing the opening 
chorus of the “St. Matthew Passion.” 
The orchestras will compete in the 


“Freischiitz” Overture, and the string 
bands in Bach’s “Giant” Fugue, ar- 
ranged by Vaughan Williams, and 


Holst’s “St. Paul’s” Suite. 





All the material in Musicat America is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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Graner Premiere and “Don” Revival Featured 
As Berlin Opera Season Continues Extensively 
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Photographs of Setting by Frank and Singers in Costume by Rembrandt, Reproduced from “Berliner Tageblatt’’; Mr. Kleiber by Vanek 


NEW SETTING AND ARTISTS SEEN IN BERLIN OPERAS 


Convent Scene from “Trovatore,” as Designed by Emil Pirchan and Staged by F. L. Horth, at the Berlin State Opera. 

pals Shown in the First Row (Left to Right) Are Maria Nemeth, Tino Pattiera, Heinrich Schlusnus and Desidor Zador. 
Below, Five Principals from the Recent Revival of “Don Giovanni”: 
Tilly De Garmo as “Zerlina,” Richard Tauber, as “Don Ottavio,” Frieda Leider as “Donna Anna,” Leo Schiitzendorf as “Leporello,” 


Kleiber, Chief Conductor of This Theater. 


and Gertrud Bindernagel as “Donna Elvira” 


ERLIN, June 25.—The Berlin concert 
season is over at last. The door- 
keepers and other permanent employees 
of the opera houses sing Goethe’s peace- 


ful words, ““Warte nur, balde ruhest du 
auch!” which is as much as to say, for 
them also there will soon be “peace and 
good will upon earth.” Untiring music 
lovers, however, who, taking advantage 
of an advanced season, manage to get 
hold of free tickets, are not disappointed, 
and to hear Richard Tauber and Michael 
Bohnen together with the latter’s young 
and charming bride, Mary Lewis, many 
will even pay the extra pleasure-tax of 
three marks on a free ticket. 

The State has a free hand, and on the 
principle that “Much shall have more 
and Little shall have less,” it pays such 
famous artists as these large salaries to 
sing at the taxed performances... . To 
be just, it must be acknowledged that, in 
spite of the summer heat, good music 
was to be heard, literally by the sweat 
of one’s brow. 


Theaters Face Deficits 


There seems to be no end to the Ber- 
lin Opera season. The deficit in theater 
budgets is, apparently, not large enough 
and by attempting to get a few hundreds 
of marks nightly into the treasury, thou- 
sands are thrown away on the other 
hand. It seems to be a case of “penny 
wise and pound foolish.” Like a sick 
man, with a lingering disease, all reme- 


dies are experimented with, but there is 
no help for him in the end. 

Under this pressure, the Civic Opera 
produced at the eleventh hour—that is, 
near the end of the season—Paul Grai- 
ner’s new opera “Hannele’s Himmel- 
fahrt.” It is somewhat doubtful if this 
was meant as a compliment to the well- 
known and deserving composer, by put- 
ting so much faith in his work as to be- 
lieve it would have the magical effect of 
drawing crowds, or if on the contrary, it 
was a lack of esteem, which caused his 
work to be produced at this late day! 

In any case it seems, for better or for 
worse, no one else could be found to con- 
duct this really musical composition, 
than George Sebastian, an orchestra 
leader, who is still rather young. Why 
did not Bruno Walter personally pro- 
duce this really fine piece at the begin- 
ning of the season? The score is really 
worthy of his attention and he could 
easily adapt himself to it. 

One saw a better performance, at the 
first night in Dresden. Of the Berlin 
production there is not much left to say. 
The contents are familiar through Ger- 
hart Hauptmann’s work of the same 
name, 

Lucid Score Pleases 


Grianer’s music is colorful in material 
and wonderfully lucid. The pleasant 
recollections and the good impression of 
the first night in Dresden, make one 
more than ever aware of the shortcom- 
ings of the Berlin performance. The 
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Among the Princi- 
Inset, Erich 


Left to Right, 


stage manager, Kar) Heinz Martin, 
could have improved upon it, he dealt 
inadequately with the fairy-like charm 
of the material; sometimes the effect 
was quite crude. The lighting effects 
were particularly faulty, and the con- 
ductor should keep in mind that the com- 
poser wrote music for the occurrences 
on the stage, and not jazz melodies. 
Marguerite Perras could possibly have 
given a better interpretation of Hannele 
had she been more dreamlike and, above 
all, quieter. Her singing was good; the 
same can be said of Karl Aagaard Oest- 
vig as Gottwald, the teacher. Emil 
Nitsch, Henriette Gottlieb and Eduard 
Kand! were successful with their efforts 
in the smaller parts, and the angel trio, 
sung by Mmes. Maucher, Jiilich and 
Pfahl-Wallerstein, was finely harmon- 
ized. Summing up the whole, it must 
be said that the most remarkable per- 
formances, both vocally and dramatical- 
ly, were those of Ruth Berglund, as the 
Mother and the Deaconess, and Robert 
Lohfing, as Mattern, the mason. 


{ New “Don” 


Upon yet another occasion, one was 
enticed to enter the State Theater, with 
Michael Bohnen, Richard Tauber and 
others as the attractions. “Don Gio- 
vanni” was given. But it was a disap- 
pointment, for one can not approve of 
Bohnen’s ideas regarding Mozart. 

Richard Tauber sang and played like 
a well-versed operetta tenor, this being 
the unfortunate result of too much work 
in the latter field. There were others to 
delight the audience, namely, Tilly de 
Garmo, Leo Schiitzendorf, Frieda Leider 
and Gertrud Bindernagel. It is incon- 
ceivable how one can let an artist en- 
dowed with such merits as Mme. Binder- 
nagel’s remain in the provinces. Is it, 


possibly, to engage her subsequently, as 
a famous guest, at ten times the salary? 
Kleiber, at the desk, in charge of the 
“Don Juan” score was not unsuccessful. 

If, however, this Mozart evening, for 
given reasons, was a disappointment, all 
unpleasant after effects were dispelled 
by a splendid performance of Gounod’s 
“Faust.” By no manner of means js it 
to be understood that Gounod’s music 
was the cause of this wonder and that 
it triumphed over Mozart’s genius. No 
sane person could declare that. 


Mary Lewis Appears 


It was Michael Bohnen and his wife, 
Mary Lewis, who gave Berlin opera 
goers an artistic rendering of the high- 
est quality. First of all, the American 
reader must be assured, that Mary 
Lewis not merely fascinated her audi- 
ence by her youth, beauty and charming 
personality. That alone would not have 
sufficed, as Berlin theater-goers are 
critical and discriminating. It was her 
clear, bell-like voice which took posses- 
sion of all German hearts. The artist’s 
attractive soprano is so pleasing and 
convincing that in the Jewel Aria, with 
her clear and innocent exultation, she 
was perfectly dazzling and occasioned 
transports of delight. 

Although Richard Tauber was in 
splendid voice, and is accustomed to re- 
ceive ovations here, on this evening he 
was obliged to cede a lion’s share of 
popularity and applause to his admi- 
rable partner. Michael Bohnen alone, 
came in for an equal amount of appre- 
ciation. His Mephisto is marvelous and 
occasions enthusiastic applause from the 
moment he appears on the stage. Thanks 
to his masterly rendering, it was pos- 
sible to hear this somewhat hackneyed, 
sweetly sentimental opera again on 
the following day. Kleiber conducted 
wonderfully, and Heinrich Schlusnus 
was splendid as Valentine. Grete 
Mancke and Else Knepel filled the réles 
of Marthe and Siebel in a highly com- 
mendable manner. 


Dramatic Impersonation 


Previously Bohnen filled an engage- 
ment with Tauber and Maria Miiller, in 
the State Opera in the Platz der Repub- 
lik, where “Don Freischiitz” was given. 
In his vocal rendering of Caspar, the 
artist was not quite up to the mark, but 
his dramatic impersonation of this im- 
passioned and cowardly figure was re- 
markable. Tauber sang so beautifully 
that one was inclined to overlook his 
slight musical errors, and Maria Miiller 
was in every respect a charming Agathe. 
Erich Kleiber, at the conductor’s desk, 
endeavored to reveal all the wonders of 
the score, through his excellent orches- 
tra. Else Knepel was the Aennchen. 

In the Civic Opera José Riavez, a new 
tenor from Agram, sang in “Tosca,” 
where Theodor Scheidl’s performance of 
Scarpia, through his voice and excellent 
play, was above all criticism. His part- 
ner, Riavez, possesses a cultivated voice, 
with good intonation. Even in the up- 
per registers all is clear, without even a 
semblance of effort. The artist’s acting 
is full of life and finely graded. Mafalda 
Salvatini was well disposed and sang 
and played Tosca admirably. Zander 
conducted with verve and commendable 
ability. 


Novel “Trovatore” Staging 


At the State Opera in the Platz der 
Republik, a new study of “I] Trovatore” 
was given. It must be said at once that 
it is impossible to get enough of the 
wonderful contralto of Karin Branzell. 
Stars like Schlusnus and especially Pat- 
tiera, paled somewhat. Martin Abend- 
roth’s wonderful bass, in the music of 
Ferrando was extraordinary. 

Pirchan’s novel decorations looked 
well, although at first the critic is some- 
what estranged. However, one gets ac- 
customed to the effect and reflects that 
this opera has been submitted to many 
puffs and blows without wavering! It 
even holds its own against fashion’s 
trend, and it must be acknowledged that 
Pirchan has fantasy. It is necessary to 
make note of this and to praise the 
really unique stage decorations which he 
displayed on this evening. Hé6rth, as 
stage manager, had taken no end of 
trouble to insure a success. 

In this opera, however, it is particu- 
larly the music which requires attention. 
Leo Blech conducted so beautifully that 
the result was a most happy one. Maria 
Nemeth, as Leonore, although an excep- 
tional artist, was nevertheless, a disap- 
pointment. The part is neither suited 
to her voice nor her temperament. Char- 
lotte Miller was good as Inez, and the 
chorus gave an excellent account of 
itself. HuBERT PATAKY. 
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Operatic Adaptation as an Aid to Public Culture 





By SYDNEY DALTON 


a as a people, 
have comparatively so 
mi little opportunity of 
OY eh hearing operatic per- 
formances, good, bad or 
indifferent — o win g, 
largely, to the luxurious prices neces- 
sitated by the lavishness and expense 
of our productions, combined with our 
unfortunate habit of demanding 
“star” performances—that worth- 
while operatic literature is almost 
unknown to the nation at large; save 
only in the cases of a few of the most 
popular excerpts. It would be a boon, 


therefore, if as many as possible of these 
works could be brought out in simplified 
versions that might be used in localities 
where operatic facilities, both artistic 
and mechanical, are limited. There 
would, of course, be the danger of emas- 
culation, but a skillful adapter could 


avoid it to a large extent. 
” * * 








This idea was recently 
corroborated by the re- 
ceipt of Berta El- 
smith’s adaptation of 
Humperdinck’s ever-popular —e 
and Gretel” (C. C. Birchard & Co.). 

the present case the work has been he 
suitable for production by children with 
unchanged voices, but even in this ver- 
sion the work might be put on by young 
people somewhat more advanced in years 
and prove to be of great interest to 
adults. The melodies are so charming; 
the music, as a whole, so simple and yet 
so richly wrought, that it retains its fas- 
cination in even a simplified version. In- 
deed, this is exactly the sort of musical 
fare which should more frequently be 
fed to our children—and to their parents 
—and it is to be hoped that in those 
communities where the original work 
can neither be produced nor _ heard 


“Hansel and 
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Simple Form 
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through outside aid, this adaptation will 
be put on by local music lovers. The 
time of performance is one hour and a 
half. 


* ~ - 
Three Piano Nathaniel Irving Hy- 
Pieces by att’s three piano pieces, 
N. I. Hyatt ca 38, entitled “Whim- 


” 


“Court Dance,” 
and “Sylphides” (Oliver Ditson Co.) are 
third grade material that, in certain re- 
spects, is much superior to the average 
of its kind. In idea all three are con- 
servative; in fact, the shadow of the 
masters of both the classic and roman- 
tic periods is over them, but the music 
itself is not imitative. Their outstand- 
ing feature, perhaps, is good taste. Mr. 
Hyatt is far too punctilious and far too 
good a musician to utilize the jargon of 
the language, and, therefore, these pieces 
are unusually excellent and can be 
heartily recommended. 


* * * 


“Night Thoughts” and 
“Sweet Solitude,” two 
pieces for piano, by 
Mitchel Julin (Carl 
Fischer) are of that class of sentimental 
salon music that was very popular some 
years ago: a melody in the right hand, 
with a strictly conventional accompani- 
ment in the left; an occasional modula- 
tion, mostly to a nearly related key and 
a brief florid cadenza leading back to 


the main theme. 
7 +. 7 


Salon Music 
for Piano by 
Mitchel Julin 


Instrumental Five numbers for pi- 
Pieces by ano by A. M. Virgil 
A. M. Virgil also take us back to 


the yesterday of pian- 
ism. They are entitled “To a Nightin- 
gale,” “Romance,” “The Moonlit Sea,” 
Second Nocturne and “A Poetic Fancy” 
(New York: Virgil Piano School Co.). 
The melodies are usually strictly dia- 
tonic, and what chromaticism there is is 
mostly of the lowered sixth degree type: 
a minorization of the major key that has 
a strong sentimental appeal to some 
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listeners. The pieces range from inter- 
mediate to moderately difficult. 


- * * 


A piano version of an 
excerpt entitled “May 
Night by the Road- 
side,” from a Joyous 
Epic for orchestra by F. S. Converse, en- 
titled “Flivver Ten Million” (C. C. 
Birchard & Co.) has much more comfort 
and interest than the title would prom- 
ise. The music conveys the idea that it 
was a very balmy and attractive eve- 
ning and—as the title tells us it was 
by and not on the roadside—the flivver 
had evidently been brought to calm re- 
pose. There is, as a matter of fact, 
nothing humorous about this piece, save 
its general title. The music is quite 
charming and the fact that it smacks 
somewhat of Puccini does not lessen its 
undoubted worth. 


* * * 


Sydney Baynes’ song, 
“A Tumble-down 
Place” (Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co.) will un- 
doubtedly make a bid for popularity. 
George Arthur’s poem strikes the fancy 
of the non-professional music lover and 
the smooth, lingering melody that sets 
it is as catchy as the text. Songs of this 
kind will always be popular, no doubt, 
and certainly they are much more de- 
serving of success than the “mushy” 
type that is all too prevalent. There 
are three keys and in each case the com- 
pass is not taxing. 
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settings, has recently turned out three 
more pieces of this type; They are en- 
titled “Be What Yo’ ’ with a dialect 
poem by George Hobart: “Trees,” Joyce 
Kilmer’s poem, which makes an attrac- 
tive reading, and “Caste,” the story of 
a boy who got out of his proper social 
environment, written by J. J. Montgom- 
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ery (Clayton F. Summy Co.). “Re- 
jected” is a setting of the same kind, by 
Frieda Peycke. This, too, is a Summy 
print and the poem is by Burgess John- 
son. It is a humorous story of a youth- 
ful tragedy. 


* * 7” 
Arrangements Several organ pieces 
and Original among new  publica- 
Organ Pieces tions will be of more 


than usual interest to 
players of “the king of instruments.” 
Among them are arrangements by Ed- 
win H. Lemare of “Three Dances from 
‘Henry VIII’” by Edward German. 
These have long been popular with con- 
cert-goers and are so well known that 
nothing need be said about them, save 
that Mr. Lemare’s versions bring out 
all the excellencies of the original. There 
is also an arrangement from the same 
pen of Gounod’s popular sacred song, 
“Nazareth,” which makes a very agree- 
able organ number. 

From the same press (Oliver Ditson 
Co.) there are several original pieces: 
“A Song of Happiness,” by C. W. Dieck- 
mann, in which a rather sentimental 
melody alternates between the right and 
the left hands. Frederic Groton’s “Caro- 
letta” is a dainty fancy, with well- 
marked rhythm. Two pieces by Orlando 
A. Mansfield, “Coro Marziale” and “Ves- 
per Time,” are contrasted. They are 
conservative, but well written. Stanley 
J. Reiff’s “Four Sketches” are brief but 
telling numbers, well worth the organ- 
ist’s attention. They are separately en- 
titled “An Evening in June,” “An Or- 
chid,” “Longing” and “Ye Old Dance,” 
the last a graceful minuet. Finally, 
there is a “Berceuse” by William R. 
Spence that is conventional in style, but 
melodious and effective. 

Harriet Allan has made an arrange- 
ment of “A Yellow Violet,” by John 
Mokrejs (Clayton F. Summy Co.) that 
is an interesting setting of this unusual 
little piece. “Rippling Waters,” by Paul 
G. Tonner, is bright, and makes a good 
study in lightness and rubato. 
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Operations of Orchestra 
in Chicago to Be Suspended 





[Continued from page 1] 





after representatives of the Association 
and the Union had met in a last effort 
to come to terms. 

“The subscribers and the members of 
the orchestra will be notified at once,” 
said Mr. Hamill. “We have had a long 
session with the gentlemen of the union. 
They pointed out that their wages were 
less than they could obtain in any other 
field of activity. As professionals, they 
said they should have the same wages 
as lawyers, doctors and other profes- 
sional men. 

Were Giving All 


“We pointed out to them that $80 for 
twenty hours’ service a week amounted 
to $4 an hour and was a higher wage 
than that paid by the movies, the thea- 
ters and the opera. They contended 
that they must put in certain time for 
practice. We granted that, but even at 
that they would be getting as much as 
musicians in any other field. 

“We told them that he wanted to pay 
more, but we were giving all we had. 
They had seen our books. They have 
been getting the entire receipts of sub- 
scription and endowment income, includ- 
ing rentals from Orchestra Hall. For 
the last few years the Association has 
just about been breaking even. The pay- 
roll has increased in the thirty-seven 
years of our organization from $80,000 
to $240,000, an increase of 300 per cent. 
It is only fair to note that the services 
required have increased about 40 per 
cent. 

“The answer of the union men to this 
was that we should go out and raise 
more money by subscription. We re- 
plied that we could hardly anticipate a 
favorable response from Chicagoans for 
a request to meet a deficit occasioned by 
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Wedding Day Is Birthday Anni- 
versary for Basiola 


By Re July 16.—The wed- 
ding day of Mario Basiola was 
also his birthday. The baritone was 
born in Cremona, Italy, and his 
bride, Caterina Gobbi, in Rimini. 
They were married last Tuesday 
morning at Holy Guardian Angel 
Church. Because of the rule in 
; the Roman Catholic Church re- 
: quiring a thirty days’ residence, 
: special permission to hold the cere- 
mony at this time was obtained 
through Cardinal Hayes of New 
York. Mr. and Mrs. Basiola will 
spend the summer at Glencoe, a 
Chicago suburb south of Ravinia. 











an increase in the pay-roll beyond the 
scale paid by any orchestra in the world. 

“In the course of the discussion, it was 
pointed out that while the minimum 
wage is $80 the average wage is $93. 
From our point of view, the higher the 
minimum wage the less remains to be 
paid for soloists and expert players. All 
receipts, with the exception of adminis- 
tration, go to the orchestra. We are or- 
ganized not for profit, nor could we 
make a profit if we wanted to. 

“Subscribers and members of the or- 
chestra will be advised that the orches- 
tra is to suspend operation.” 


Compromises Refused 


Two offers of compromise were re- 
fused by the union. One was that the 
orchestra should be reduced from ninety 
members to or ae and that the 
minimum wage of these seventy-five 
players be raised to $100 a week. The 
union officials held that a reduction in 
membership was not a satisfactory solu- 
tion from their standpoint. Then an 
offer was made to distribute among the 
musicians of the orchestra a fee of $20,- 
000 for a canceled engagement, but that 
was rejected as being no solution of the 
wage controversy. 

On April 17, James C. Petrillo, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Federation of Musi- 
cians, told MUSICAL AMERICA’S corre- 
spondent that the Chicago Symphony 
would disband. This statement was 
printed in MUSICAL AMERICA’S issue of 
April 23. 

“They tell us they are too poor to pay 
the increase,” Mr. Petrillo said at that 
time. “Well, the boys have been work- 
ing hard and a year’s vacation won’t do 
them any harm. By that time the Or- 
chestral Association may be in a mood 
to listen to reason. The orchestra will 
disband, as the negotiations are not get- 
ting anywhere.” 

Most of the members of the Chicago 
Symphony are playing at Ravinia this 
summer. 

Stock Voices Regret 


Frederick Stock, conductor, who is ab- 
sent from the city on his vacation, is 
quoted in a letter to the Association offi- 
cials as expressing deep regret over the 
disbanding of the orchestra, and as say- 
ing he agreed with the backers that the 
demands upon them were unreasonable, 
and that they took the only course. Mr. 
Stock said he would remain subject to 
the wishes of the Association. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 


Reiner Re-engaged for Scala Appear- 
ances 


The re-engagement of Fritz Reiner, 
conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony, 
as guest leader of the orchestra of La 
Scala in Milan is announced. Mr. Reiner 
has also accepted an invitation to con- 
duct “Die Meistersinger” at the Teatro 
Communale in Cesana, Italy, next year. 
Owing to his American engagements, 
Mr. Reiner was obliged to decline an in- 
vitation issued by the Italian Govern- 
ment to conduct operas in Cairo in 
December and January, but arrange- 
ments are under way for his appearance 
there at the close of the next United 
States season. 


Winnipeg Musicians Move to London 


WINNIPEG, July 19.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Rhys Thomas, prominent for many 
years in the music life of the city, are 
taking up residence in London. Mr. 
Thomas was leader of the Knox Sa 
Choir in pioneer days. 


“‘Mignon” Revival Among Additions 
to Operatic Bills Given at Ravinia 





“L’Amore dei Tre Re,” “Sam- 
son and Delilah,” “Caval- 
leria” and “Butterfly” Pro- 
duced for First Time This 
Season 


HICAGO, July 17—The revival of 
“Mignon,” and first performance 
this season of "L’Amore dei Tre Re,” 
“Samson and Delilah,” “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” and “Madam Butterfly” marked 
the third week of opera at Ravinia. 
“Aida” was repeated on Sunday night 
with the same singers as before: Elisa- 
beth Rethberg, Julia Claussen, Giovanni 
Martinelli, Giuseppe Danise, Léon Ro- 
thier and Louis D’Angelo. Gennaro 
Papi conducted. 


On Monday night Julia Claussen and 
Alfred Wallenstein, ‘cellist, were soloists 
at a concert given by the Chicago Sym- 
phony, Eric De Lamarter conducting. 


The First “L’ Amore” 


“L’Amore dei Tre Re” was given a 
magnificent performance on Tuesday 
night, under Mr. Papi’s compelling di- 
rection. As Fiora, Lucrezia Bori sang 
beautifully and acted with penetrating 
insight into the meaning of the réle. The 
Avito was Edward Johnson, who gave 
a vivid representation of the part. The 
love scene between Fiora and Avito was 

most impressive. 

Virgilio Lazzari has built up his de- 
lineation of Archibaldo into a towering 
figure. Vocally unsurpassable in the 
role, Mr. Lazzari has made it peculiarly 
his own by the pathos of his interpreta- 
tion, and the epic sense he gives to the 
character. Mr. Danise as Manfredo, the 
least grateful of the four principal 
parts, was vocally delightful and dra- 
matically adequate. José Mojica, too, in 
the réle of Flaminio, was excellent. 


Claussen Sings “Delilah” 


“Samson and Delilah,” on Wednesday 
night, brought Mme. Claussen in the 
character of Delilah for the first time at 
Ravinia. She has the type of voice that 
is effective in this music, rich and full 
of color. Her singing was a model of 
poise and style. Mr. Martinelli as Sam- 
son gave subtle inflections to this heroic 
role, and had the seemingly limitless 
vocal resource necessary for the climax 
of the final scene. Mr. Rothier’s han- 
dling of the part of the Old Hebrew 
was polished, and Mr. Danise was in 
superb voice as the High Priest. Ruth 
Page and the ballet did some very color- 
ful dancing. Louis Hasselmans con- 
ducted. 


A New Double Bill 


On Thursday night “Pagliacci” (pre- 
viously given with “La Navarraise’’) 
was restored to its old companion, 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” the latter work 
being made the occasion of Mme. Reth- 
berg’s first appearance as Santuzza, a 
new role for her. Mme. Rethberg’s 
tones were golden and she gave a vivid 
picture of the Sicilian heroine. 

Mario Chamlee was one of the best 
Turiddus seen in this district. There 
was much beauty in his voice; and he 
gave a convincing delineation of the vil- 
lage dandy. Gladys Swarthout was a 
sweet-voiced and alluring Lola. Desiré 
Défrére was Alfio. Mr. Papi conducted 
both operas. 

“Pagliacci” was full of thrills. Anne 
Roselle repeated her subtle and intelli- 
gent delineation of Nedda, and three 
changes in cast gave a different aspect 
to the opera. Mario Basiola struck the 
keynote of the performance at once by 
a distinctly different reading of the Pro- 
logue. He sang it in the manner of a 
serious philosopher expounding a propo- 
sition which he wanted his audience to 
understand, not simply as a display of 
tone leading up to startling high notes. 

Mr. Johnson’s Canio was a work of 
genius. His voice never sounded more 
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beautiful at Ravinia, and his portrayal 
touched the apex of operatic art. George 
Cehanovsky, making his Ravinia début, 
was the Silvio. He deserves special men- 
tion for the smooth, lovely texture of 
his voice, and the excellent use he made 
of it in the love duet. 


A Beautiful “Butterfly” 


“Madam Butterfly” was given a 
beautiful production on Friday night, 
Mr. Papi conducting. Mme. Rethberg’s 
Butterfly had been seen at Ravinia in 
past seasons, but she has amplified her 
portrayal of the Japanese child-bride. 
For instance, in “One Fine Day,” she ef- 
fectively acted the mental picture in 
pantomime. Her voice was of velvety 
smoothness, and her pianissimo a fine- 
spun thread of gold. 

Mr. Johnson was an_ upstanding 
Pinkerton. The gorgeous texture of his 
voice, and the passion with which he 
imbued it brought thrills. Ina Bourskaya 
was the Suzuki, making the réle a very 
important one. Mr. Basiola as Sharpless, 
and Mr. Mojica as Goro added much to 
the production, both being excellent. 


“Mignon” Restored 


“Mignon” was restored to the réper- 
toire on Saturday night, after being ab- 
sent for several years. This was an 
unusually satisfying performance. Miss 
Bori’s delineation of the title part was 
ably done. She made of the wandering 
waif a figure to win quick sympathy, 
and sang the music charmingly. 

Mr. Chamlee was in rich voice as 
Wilhelm Meister. His top tones had a 
thrilling ring to them, and the lovely 
texture of his notes was displayed to 
advantage throughout. Florence Mac- 
beth made every use of the vocal oppor- 
tunities given by the rdéle of Filina; her 
singing of the Polonaise was perfection. 
Mme. Bourskaya gave a convincing de- 
lineation of Frederic. 

Mr. Hasselmans’ reading of the Over- 
ture, which he placed between the two 
scenes of the second act, was so swift- 
moving and dynamic that he and the or- 
chestra were given an ovation. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 


“Beggars’ Opera” Booked for Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, July 16.—“The Beggar’s 
Opera” is booked for a performance 
early in the season in Emery Audito- 
rium under the local management of 
Minnie Tracey and Emma L. Roedter, 
who recently resigned as chairman of 
the music department of the Cincinnati 
Woman’s Club. G. C. G 


Cuicaco, July 16.—Barre Hill, bari- 
tone, has been re-engaged by the Apollo 
Club of Chicago to sing in Wolf- 
Ferrari’s “New Life” on April 5. 





Fee Sale—Ebeny Steinway Grand, B. 83 in., rebuilt, 
$750. M. M.. 2114 Straus Bidg., Chicago. 
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First Families of Mustc Land Well 
Represented in Orchestra at Stadium 





Houses of Koussevitzky, 
Szigeti and Guidi Have 
Members Prominent in 
Summer Forces Which 
Nightly Play the Role of 
Host to Happy Guests 


IRST families of Music Land are 
duly represented in the Philharmonic 
Orchestra which plays each night at the 
Stadium of the College of the City of 


New York. Among the players are 
numbered members of such _ distin- 
guished families as those of Kousse- 
vitzky, Guidi, and Szigeti. 

Maurice Van Praag, personnel man- 
ager of the Philharmonic, gives these 
details: 

A. Koussevitzky, bass player of the 
summer Philharmonic and the Philadel- 
_ Orchestra, is a brother of Serge 

oussevitzky, conductor of the Boston 
Symphony; D. Szigeti, violinist of the 
Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra 
and one of the violinists at the Stadium, 
is the uncle of Joseph Szigeti; and Al- 
berico Guidi, assistant solo ’cellist of 
the New York Symphony and one of the 
’cellists this summer, is the brother of 
Scipione Guidi, concertmaster of the 
New York Philharmonic. 

The Philharmonic is further enriched 
by instrumentalists from the Portland 
Symphony, the Philadelphia, New York 
and Cincinnati orchestras, as well as 
that of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. Alfred Keller, concertmaster of 
the Portland Symphony, which Willem 
van Hoogstraten conducts, is a violinist 
at the Stadium. Sam Rosen, assistant 
solo viola player of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, is one of the violas of the 
summer Philharmonic. Ossip Giskin, 
formerly solo ‘cellist under Wilhelm 
Furtwiangler in the Berlin Philharmonic, 
plays the ’cello at the Stadium, and Cas- 
par Reardon, pupil of Carlos Salzedo 
and solo harpist of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, is a Stadium harpist. 


The Complete List 


The complete personnel of the sum- 
mer Philharmoonic follows: 

Scipione Guidi is concertmaster; Hans 

ange is assistant concertmaster and 
assistant conductor. 

Violin: A. Lichstein, E. Tak, F. L. 
Smith, A. Ribarsch, L. A. D’Amico, S. 
Kuskin, M. Muscanto, H. S. Wolsky, D. 
Rosensweig, I. Strassner, H. Szigeti 
(Metropolitan Opera House) G. Bes- 
rodny (New York rig ed A. Ju- 
ravsky, J. Gewirtz, G. Rabinowitz, Al- 
fred Keller (Portland Symphony), A. 
Koszegi, A. Debruille, F. Lowack, B. 
Van Praag, S. E. Albisser, L. Horelikoff, 
A. Stirn, M. H. Kreiselman, L. Sher- 
man, S. Tomasso, A. Lora, L. Busch, A. 
Schuller, A. Neveaux, E. Greinert, M. 
H. Borodkin, I. Faibisoff and M. de 
Stefano. 

Viola: J. J. Kovarik, solo; Zoltan 
Kurthy, Sam Rosen (Philadelphia Or- 
chestra), M. Cores, L. Verona, M. Tar- 
tas, M. Barr, L. Brunelli, P. Neeter 
(Philadelphia Orchestra) N. Van Ven- 
deloo, W. Gray, D. Epstein (Philadel- 
phia Orchestra). 

’Cello: C. Van Vliet, solo; A. Bass, 
W. Feder, H. Van Praag, V. Lubalin, 
Alberico Guidi (New York Symphony), 
Ossip Giskin (Berlin Philharmonic), I. 
Gusikoff (Philadelphia Orchestra), I. 
Seigel (Philadelphia Orchestra), B. Ur- 
dang (New York Symphony). 

Bass: A. Fortier, solo; H. Reinshagen, 
D. Ryb, A. Koussevitzky (Philadelphia 
Symphony), E. Zickler, L. Ziporkin, F. 


Fishberg, M. Bernstein, M. Cherkasky, 
K. Agnesy. 

Flute: J. Amans, solo; R. M. Willson, 
J. Fabrizio, E. F. Wagner. Piccolo: E. 
F. Wagner. Oboe: B. Labate, solo; 
G. Apchain, P. Henkelman, A. Marsh. 
English horn: P. Henkelman, solo; 
Clarinet: S. Bellison, solo; H. Christ- 
mann, J. Gehrhardt, E. Roelofsma, clari- 
net and bass clarinet. Bassoon: B. Ko- 
hon, solo; S. Kovar, R. Sensale, W. Con- 
rad, contra bassoon. 

Horn: B. Jaenicke, solo; M. Van 
Praag, A. Schulze, L. Ricci, R. Schulze. 
Trumpets: H. Glantz, solo; M. Schloss- 
berg, F. Venezia, formerly Cleveland 


Orchestra, S. Lubalin. Trombone: M. 
Faleone, solo; G. Lucas, R. Haines. 
Tuba: F. Geib. 


Tympani: S. Goodman. Percussion: 
A. Schmehl, A. Risch, R.- Katz. 

Harp: T. Cella, solo; Caspar Rear- 
don (Cincinnati Symphony). 

J. Carroll is baggagemaster and E. 
Greinert, librarian. 


SUMMER PROGRAMS 
OPEN IN PITTSBURGH 


Park Band Concerts Begin 
and Other Events Are 


Continued 
By Wm. E. Benswanger 


PITTSBURGH, July 16.—The first of the 
1927 band concerts was given at Schen- 
ley Park on Sunday evening, July 10. 
The conductor was Charles Pasetti. 
Under the direction of Joseph Nirella, 


the second concert was given in Carrick 
the next day. These band concerts will 
continue throughout July and August, in 
Schenley, Riverview, McKinley, and 
West parks, in addition to neighborhood 
concerts in Olympia, Woods Run, Mis- 
sion Street and Brookline. 

In its seventh week of summer opera 
at Duquesne Garden, the Duquesne 
Opera Company has presented “Mary,” 
with the usual singers in the cast. 
Ruvert Graves conducts. 

The series of lecture-recitals at the 
Pittsburgh Musical Institute was con- 
tinued on July 13, when Dr. Charles N. 
Boyd spoke on “Schubert Melodies.” He 
illustrated his talk with many examples 
of Schubert’s melodic genius. 

The Musicians’ Club of Pittsburgh 
held its annual outing at Turner’s 
Grove, Perrysville. Pa., on July 8. There 
was a large attendance. The committee 
in charge consisted of J. C. Volkwein. 
Burton Mostin, William McWhertor, and 
Oscar W. Demmler. 








Swedish Male Chorus Closes Tour 


The National Chorus of Sweden, “Die 
Svenske,” Emil Carelius, conductor, gave 
its final concert in this country before 
sailing back to Sweden, in Carnegie Hall 
on the evening of July 18. Despite the 
heat of the evening, a large audience 
assembled to hear a well-chosen program 
from the works of Alfven. Korling, Grieg 
and others. The proceeds of the tour 
will be donated to the Swedish National 
Tuberculosis Sanitarium in Denver. 


MANSFIELD CENTER, ConN.—A _ chil- 
dren’s day concert was given at the 
Center Church on Sundav morning. The 
superintendent of the Sunday School, 
Mrs. M. FE. Walker. was in charge. as- 
sisted by Mrs. Harold S. James and Mrs 
Ww. R. Davoll. Viola Hobbv was the 
pianist. ip Sa 
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Concert of Ernest Bloch’s 


Music Is Given in Paris 
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Paris, July 1—A program dedicated 

entirely to the music of Ernest Bloch, 

with the composer as a participant, was 

given here recently. A noted assemblage 
of artists i 

Prominent in the program was the 
Rhapsody “Schelomo,” played by Mau- 
rice Maréchal, with Nadia Boulanger 
and Aaron Copland playing a reduction 
of the orchestral score on two pianos. 
This richly sonorous work made a deep 
impression. 

Another high point of the evening was 
the String Quartet, played by the Roth 
Quartet with much effect. 

Marya Freund, with the composer at 
the piano, sang his “Two Psalms,” with 
a text adapted from the Hebraic by Ed- 
mond Fleg. Of these, “By the Waters 
of Babylon,” a most difficult setting in 
modern idiom, was especially moving. 
Also heard was the Sonata for piano and 
violin, played by Ilona Kabos and Feri 
Roth. 

The composer was the object of 
marked testimonials of enthusiasm dur- 
ing the evening. 





Elgar Transcription Has 
Initial Stadium Hearing 
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[Continued from page 14] 





hearing at a summer Philharmonic con- 
cert. 

The first half of the program was 
devoted to the Overture to “Rienzi,” 
Handel's Largo and the Liszt Sym- 
phonic Poem, “Les Préludes.” W. K. 


Relentless Witches’ Dance 


A beautiful evening, clear and some- 
what cool, immediately following threat- 
ening weather of the afternoon, offering 
contrast to the uncomfortable humidity 
of the previous few days, brought out 
a vast audience to the Stadium on Sun- 
day, to hear among other things the 
witches dance in Moussorgsky’s “A 
Night on Bald Mountain.” 

And Mr. van Hoogstraten did make 
the witches dance! It was a relentless 
midnight frolicking that only the chimes 
of the village church could stop. Though 
the chimes were not as sonorous as they 
usually seem, the witches did give up 
their capers before the beautiful dawn 
arose. 

So pleased was the audience with the 
performance that the conductor acknowl- 
edged the appreciation with an encore. 
It was obvious by the applause that fol- 
lowed that further encore was thought 
forthcoming. Instead Mr. van Hoog- 
straten conducted the orchestra through 
the Ride of the Valkyries from “Die 
Walkie.” 

Melodious entr’acte music from “Rosa- 
munde” seemed to delight the audience 
as much as anything on the popular 
program. The Schubert work was 
played with charm and grace. The 
“Oberon” Overture completed the first 
half of the program. 

Brahms Second Symphony occupied 
the second half. W. K. 





Macon Symphony Features All-American 
Program 


Macon, Ga., July 16—An all-American 
program was featured on July 3 in the 
Municipal Auditorium by the Macon 
Symphony under the baton of J. Vernon 
Stanger. The list included music by 
Foster, arranged by Tobani, McKee’s 
arrangement of “Mighty Lak’ a Rose,” 
“Bandanna”™ Sketches by White, a num- 
ber by Herbert, and “The Evolution of 
Dixie,” as played by the Boston Sym- 
phony. Edward L. Ward was a soloist. 


Cepak Fauus, Iowa.—George Mc- 
Creary of this city has accepted the 
posts of conductor of the College Band, 
and conductor of the Community Band, 
at Humboldt, Kan. He will take up his 
new work in September. B.C. 


KANSAS CITY HOLDS 
CLOSING EXERCISES 


Graduation List and Choir 
Concert Are Events 
of Merit 


By Blanche Lederman 


Kansas City, Mo., July 16.—An ex- 
ceptionally interesting commencement 
program was presented by the Horner 
Institute-Kansas City Conservatory, in 
Westport Junior High School Audi- 
torium. 

Forrest Schulz, who has made the 
school orchestra a responsive body of 
youthful performers, conducted the or- 
ganization in the “Phédre” Overture of 
Massenet, and in accompaniments for 
Albert Brackenbury, baritone; Benny 
Fryser, violinist; Pearl Roemer, pianist; 
Velma Yount, contralto; Harold Bern- 
hardt, violinist, and Wilbur Pfeiffer, 
pianist. 

The program was followed by the con- 
ferring of degrees and presenting of 
diplomas by Charles F. Sane, presi- 
dent of the Conservatory. The bachelor 
of music degree was awarded to Saul 
Bernat, violinist. To Mary Endicott 
Drane, Virginia Bacot Drane, violinists; 
Margaret Stewart Hasemeier, Marie 
Harris, Faye Milburn, Leith Stevens and 
Jerrene Ultch, pianists, diplomas were 
given. 

This event was preceded, by a few 
evenings, by the alumni banquet in the 
Hotel Muehlebach. 

John R. Jones conducted the Haydn 
Male Choruses in a second spring con- 
cert in the Central Methodist Episcopal 
Auditorium. The virtues of ensemble 
singing were closely observed, with ex- 
ceedingly gratifying results. Richard 
Canterbury, the organization’s accom- 
panist, played solos. Yvette Olwen 
Jones, soprano; Mr. Jones’ young daugh- 
ter, was also heard in solos. 








Chautauqua Is Held in Waterloo 


WATERLOO, IowA, July 16—Musical fea- 
tures on the Waterloo Independent Chau- 
tauqua were the Southland Artists, giv- 
ing a concert of native southland songs 
and instrumental numbers; the G. Mag- 
nus Schutz Concert Company, in which 
each member was a soloist; the Sere- 
naders, a small orchestra, which gave 
two concerts; the National Light Opera 
Company, giving a concert of popular 
and operatic numbers and “The Mascot.” 
The Chautauqua was held in the Cattle 
Congress Hippodrome, which seats 2000. 

B. C. 





Ava Yeargain Opens Rockport Series 


Rockport, MAss., July 16.—Ava Year- 
gain, New York pianist, scheduled to 
give three recitals each week at Turk’s 
Head Inn, opened the series July 3. 
She played compositions by Chopin, 
Sinding, Olesen and Bach. Prior to 
Rockport activities, Miss Yeargain gave 
similar recitals in Charleston, S. C., at 
the Fort Sumpter and Francis Marion. 
Hotels. She has also appeared in piano 
recitals in New England hotels, including 
the Copley Plaza in Boston. V.G. T. 





Moncrieff Booked for Western Recital 


WINNIPEG, July 16.—John M. Mon- 
crieff, bass of the Rochester opera 
forces, passed through Winnipeg re- 
cently en route to Trail, B. C., to appear 
in recital. Eva Clare and Mary L. Rob- 
ertson have left for Europe, where they 
will study for the summer. Paul Sav- 
age of New York has opened a vocal 
studio in the city for the summer. 





Pupils’ Recitals Are Heard in Meriden 


MERIDEN, CONN., July 16.—The annual 
piano recital of Madeline V. Hall’s 
pupils was held in the First Baptist 
Church on June 22. The pupils were 
assisted by George Devaul, singer. A 
piano recital was given by pupils of Mrs. 
Burton Foster Thompson at her studio 
on June 27. W. E. C. 
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Regular courses lead to Bachelor of Music degree or Teacher's Certificate. 
Public Scheol Music Supervisors Course leads to Bachelor of Education degree conferred by 
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Gauthier and Bauer Appear 


Eva Gauthier and Harold Bauer, 
soprano and pianist, were the artists to 
participate in the concert given in Still- 
ington Hall, the little theater which Les- 
lie Buswell built last year on his West 
Gloucester estate. This was the second 
in the series of four concerts which Mr. 
Buswell has arranged for North Shore 
music lovers, and which have been fully 
subscribed. The other two concerts will 
be given on Aug. 4 and Sept. 4. 


New Organ Dedicated 


A new organ in Grace Church, Salem, 
Mass., was dedicated on Sunday, July 
10, when the organist, Harris S. Shaw 
of this city, gave the program, assisted 
by Louise Serra, violinist. The list con- 
tained a Choral Prelude by Bossi; the 
Largo from the “New World” Sym- 
phony,” Schubert’s “Ave Maria,” the 
Benedictus of Karg-Elert, “Elegie” by 
Kramer, Handel’s Largo, an “Idyl,” by 
Bidwell, Cui’s “Orientale,” and “The 
Volga Boatmen’s Song.” 


Opera Company Rehearses 


The American Opera Company is re- 
hearsing its summer series at Magnolia 
Beach, preparatory to the presentation 
of works for North Shore music lovers. 
The nucleus of this organization was the 
Rochester Opera Company, which during 
the past four years, has been under the 
direction of Valdimir Rosing and Eu- 
gene Goossens. They will be in charge 
of the company at Magnolia. 

The American Opera Company will 
give a season of opera in English in Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago, and other cities 
during the coming winter. During the 
members’ stay on the North Shore, they 
will present six subscription perform- 
ances in Stillington Hall, Gloucester. 
North Shore summer residents are the 


subscribers. The operas scheduled are: 
“The Marriage of Figaro,” July 20; 
“Pagliacci,” Aug. 3; “Martha,” Aug. 6; 
“Faust,” Aug. i3;" “The Marriage of 
Figaro,” Aug. 17; “The Abduction from 
the Seraglio,” Sept. 3. 


Accepts Organist’s Post 


William Ellis Weston has accepted 
the post of organist in the First Uni- 
tarian Society, West Newton, Mass. Mr. 
Weston will commence his duties on the 
first Sunday in August. He will leave 
Tuesday, July 19, for a brief vacation 
at Charlotte, Vt. 


Stuart Mason Returns 


Stuart Mason returned this week from 
his farm in Yarmouth, Me., where he 
has been resting since the close of the 
school year at the New England Con- 
servatory. He has assumed duties in 
the summer music school of the Boston 
University, where the session will con- 
tinue for six weeks. 


Flanders Conservatory Manager 


An item in the “Boston Activities” 
column of MUSICAL AMERICA issue of 
July 9, regarding Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
L. Flanders opening their summer resi- 
dence “Cedar Hedges” at Northport, 
Me., mistakenly referred to Mr. Fland- 
ers as former = manager of the 
New England Conservatory. The fact 
is that Mr. Flanders is the present gen- 
eral manager of the conservatory. He 
is now taking his summer holiday. 


Will Make Début 


Mercedes Pitta, pupil of Heinrich Geb- 
hard, will make her Jordan Hall début 
in November. 


Levine to Visit New York 


Henry Levine, pianist, returned this 
week from a sojourn in the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire. After a 
short stay at Kenberma, Mass., he will 
spend the balance of the summer in New 
York City devoting his time there to re- 
search work. W. J. PARKER. 





BOSTON ENTERTAINS SINGERS OF SWEDEN 





National Chorus Welcomed by 
Governor and Asked 
to Return 
By W. J. Parker 


Boston, July 16.—The National Cho- 
rus of Sweden, with Emil Carelius as 
conductor, was heard in Symphony Hall 
on Monday night, July 11, by a respon- 
sive audience. This concert was one of 
the concluding events in the itinerary of 
the Chorus, and the program included 
music by Swedish composers. 

The Swedish Chorus proved one of the 
best bodies of men singers heard in this 
city for some time. One only regretted 
that these “Singing Vikings” could not 
be heard at the height of the season, 
rather than at its wane, because music- 
lovers in general and choir singers in 
particular, could gain much profit from 
hearing them. As it was, a very large 
audience turned out, and though it was 
composed largeiy of the singers’ fellow- 
countrymen, other music lovers were 
enthusiastic. 

The soloists, Gustaf Rodin, tenor, and 
John Johanson, baritone, measured up 
to the general excellence of the choir. 
Each sang with genuine artistry. Mr. 
Carelius had the ensemble at all times 
in hand and evoked whatever effect he 
wished. 

Féted by Citizens 

The choir was féted by Bostonians, 
and was given an audience with Gov- 
ernor Alvin T. Fuller at the State House. 
On this occasion the chorus sang “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” and a group of 
Swedish songs. 

Governor Fuller in a speech of wel- 
come said: “I am delighted to have the 
privilege of meeting and hearing the 


‘Singing Vikings.’ I am familiar with 
the stirring achievements of the Vikings 
of old, from that great northland of the 
Vassa race. I was thrilled by the per- 
formance of that Viking of the air, 
Colonel Lindbergh. Today I have had 
the rare pleasure of listening to your 
wonderful singing, and I really wish 
that you would stay in Massachusetts 
and become citizens of our Common- 
wealth. 

“You have developed in the countries 
of Europe these great choruses whose 
singing has charmed thousands of 
people. I am glad to say that we here, 
too, are beginning to appreciate what 
may be styled as community singing; 
and. concerts such as given by you will 
stimulate and encourage this art in our 
country. 

“Massachusetts welcomes you, wishes 
you well and hopes you will come again.” 


Lima Club Engages Attractions 


LIMA, OHIO, July 16.—Arrangements 
made by the Lima Women’s Music Club 
for next season include the booking of 
the Cleveland Orchestra, for a concert 
in November; and the engagements of 
Walter Gieseking, pianist, and Lawrence 
Tibbett, baritone. The former will 
come in February, the latter in May. 
The season will open in September with 

a lecture by Royal F. Hughes, head of 
the Ohio State University department of 
music. Club members will give a_piano 
concert early in October, and a March 
event will be an organ program. The 
Junior Club, a new department, will ap- 
pearsin December. New officers of the 
Lima Club are Irene Harruff Klinger, 
president; Blanche Numan Baxter, vice- 
president; Mrs. P. Reade Marshal, sec- 
retary-treasurer, and Mrs. F. G. Kahle, 
assistant secretary-treasurer. 

H. E. H. 
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VANCOUVER FAIR TO HAVE SPECIAL MUSIC 





Competitive Events in Many 
Classes Listed—Pupils 
Are Heard 


By A. Winifred Lee 


VANCOUVER, July 16.—Competitive mu- 
sical events will again have an impor- 
tant place on the program of Greater 
Vancouver Exhibition, to be known this 
year, in commemoration of Canada’s 
Diamond Jubilee, as the Canada Pacific 
Exhibition. The dates are Aug. 10 to 20. 
Classes for competition will be bands and 
orchestras, piano and violin, and choirs. 
There will be four divisions of the first 
class, with contests for pipe bands, or- 
chestras and juvenile orchestras. Choirs 
consisting of women, men and Sunday 
School singers will take part. 

Pupils of J. D. A. Tripp to appear 


in recital recently were Evelyn D. Nixon, 
Hilda Wilson, Elizabeth Tripp, Rosa 
Marin, Ottalie Planta, Nellie Harrison 
Howard, Frances McDonald, Raymond 
Forrest, Eileen Robertson and Kathleen 
Strathearne. The assisting artist was 
Iris Lockwood, soprano, with James 
Todd as accompanist. 

Ira Swartz presented in recital Isa- 
belle Wade, Caroline Perry, Mackay 
Whitelaw, Muriel Murray, Jean Aber- 
nethy, Robert Gross, Helen Thompson, 
Sydney Boulding, Elsa Bunting, Dorothy 
Hall, Lilla Marble, Marie McCleery, 
Frances Janes, Jean Miller, Helen Ather- 
ton and Shirley Swartz. 

Pupils of Edith Stuart, assisted by 
Cicely Page, soprano, and Mary Hallisey, 
violinist, appeared in recital recently. 
Taking part were Phylis Barlow, Robert 
Maver, Dorothy Riding, Gwendolyne 
Stein, Margaret Craig, Muriel Ramsay, 
Evelyn Mather, Lucile Holtz, Audrey 
Benoit, Caroline Thompson and Doreen 
Pritchard. 





COMPOSERS’ RELICS SEEN AT FRANKFORT 





Unique Collection from 
Many Lands Recalls 
Famous Lives 


FRANKFORT, June 25.—A_ veritable 
treasure-mine for those interested in 
musical history is to be seen at the Ex- 
position of Music here this summer. Sel- 
dom has such a gathering of intimate 
objects that belonged to composers from 
many lands been placed on view in one 
series of rooms. 

Here, for instance, is the Broadwood 
piano of Beethoven; Liszt’s Chickering 
and his Bésendorfer pianos as well as 
his “piano-harmonium.” Novel also are 
the prints of the right hands of Liszt, 
Chopin and Rubinstein. 


Schumann's Chessboard 


There is a Schumann collection from 
the museum in Zwickau—including the 
piano on which Clara Schumann gave 
her first concert at the Leipzig Gewand- 
haus. There is on view Schumann’s 
chess-board with the original pieces. 

The collection of autograph scores of 
piano and clavecin music in the com- 
poser’s hands is most amazing. The ex- 
amples extend back as far as some of 
the sixteenth century, preserved in the 
collection of the manufacturer Neupert. 
The most ultra-modern are not missing 
—there being Stravinsky’s sketch-book 
for “L’Histoire du Soldat,” works of 
Schénberg, Webern, Berg, Malipiero 
and Honegger. 

Pictures and relics are provided in the 
most bewildering array. Portraits in- 
clude those of Bruckner, Lanner, Jo- 
hann Strauss, Gluck with his wife, the 
two Haydns, Mozart as a child of twelve, 
Hugo Wolf, Brahms in his youth, and 
Gustav Mahler. 


Mozart’s Baton Shown 


Lovers of Mozart must indeed bow be- 
fore the very precious memorabilia of 
this composer. Here are his baton, his 
pocket case, a sketch book, the score of 
the Requiem, and an autograph passage 
from “Bastien et Bastienne,” composed 
at the age of twelve, in curious childish 
script! 

Of Schubert there are exhibited his 
last letter and a manuscript of the lied, 
“Die Forelle.” Wagner’s manuscript of 
his “Five Songs” is here, as well as that 
of the text to “Meistersinger.” 

Beethoven’s manuscripts include those 
of the Violin Romances and the “Scot- 
tish Songs,” portions of the “Missa 
Solemnis” and the Ninth Symphony, a 
proof with corrections in the composer’s 
hand, sketches for the Seventh Sym- 
phony, the Third “Leonore” Overture 
“with corrections” and an_ original 
sketch for the prison scene in “Fidelio.” 

For those interested in antique mat- 
ters, there is a rich field. There are 
huge Books of Netherland Masses, con- 
taining among other works, some of Di 
Lasso. One of these books is nearly 
three feet high. Sixteenth century 
Protestant church music by Schiitz, Ec- 
ecard, Hasler and others is here. 


Hans Sachs’ Book 


Of great interest is a song book 
ascribed to Hans Sachs, with a preface 
supposed to have been written by the 
cobbler-poet of Niiremberg. 

Weber’s “Oberon” manuscript score is 


exhibited, as is that of a Mendelssohn 
Concerto. 
Further, there are manuscripts of a 


Partita for strings by Bach; the operas 
“Marriage of Figaro,” “Magic Flute,” 
“Der Freischiitz,” “Les Huguenots,” and 
—side by side in amicable style—the 
original scores of the “Iphigenie en Tau- 
ride” operas by Gluck and Paccini—once 
mortal rivals! 








Most Recent 


QLEY SPEAKS 
Songs 


BACK AGAIN IN ELDON 
Bligh, MEOMIMM, LOW 2. cccccsccsctccs A0 


This love-ballad possesses the true flavor of the 
folk-song. The universal appeal of its simple 
tunefulness insures popularity, while the artistry 
of its varied accompaniment will delight all pianists 
by its tonal color. Sure to please Mr. Speaks’ 
army of admirers. 


WHERE YOU, BELOVED, ARE 
Hiek, Medium, Lew ...c6.ccc i! 


A new song by this eminently popular com- 
poser is always eagerly sought and warmly wel- 
comed—always dependable to please both singers 
and audiences. This, his latest production, is a 


charming love-ballad, with lilting melody and 
harp-like accompaniment. The verses are by Rena 
Sheffield. 


IN HEAVENLY LOVE ABIDING 
(A Sacred Song for Voice and 
Organ or Piano) 


pe OS Pe 50 


Every new Speaks composition possesses at- 
tractiveness, individuality and distinction. This 
latest devotional song is no exception to the rule, 
with its customary distinctive melodiousness, It 
develops a confident enthusiasm toward the end. 
A reverent and convincing setting of verses by 
Anna L. Walker. The accompaniment is adapted 
to either piano or organ. 


COME SPIRIT OF THE LIVING he ~ 
A Sacred Song. High and Low.... .50 


A new work by this ever popular composer, 
replete, with the melodic and rhythmic charms 
which appeal so powerfully in his lay compositions, 
plus an element of devotional feeling, in keeping 
with the sentiment of the words by Ada Bedell 
Wooton: “Come, Spirit of the living God, to: me, 
attune my soul in harmony with Thee: iet ev’ry 
note be free from discord’s strife to mark Thy 
glorious symphony of life.” 





To be published in October 
AGAIN THE STRAINS OF “HOLY NIGHT” 
Medium 
SPEAKS brechure 

interesting analy- 


commentary by Frederick 
and complete itst of Gane, 


G. SCHIRMER, INC. 


3 East 43rd Street, New York, N: ne 


(Christmas) 


Send for OLEY 
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Bookings with Local Managers to Be 
Obtained for Musicians Who Have 
Proved Mettle 


Arthur Judson announces the estab- 
lishment of a new branch of his activi- 
ties to be known as Recital Management 
Arthur Judson. This new division will 


be under the direction of George Leyden 
Colledge, who is in charge of the New 
York recitals presented by Mr. Judson’s 
office. 

“Many successful New York recitalists 
have found it difficult to begin a career 
on account of the present booking situ- 
ation and the heavy demands on the 
time of concert managers who already 
have large lists of artists,” says this 
announcement. 

“The purpose of Recital Management 
Arthur Judson,” Mr. Colledge says, “‘is 


BRANCH WILL AID NEW 


ARTISTS IN CAREER 


to give the new artist who has proved his 
mettle in a New York recital a start 
by obtaining for him bookings with re- 
sponsible local mamagers at moderate 
fees. All the artists whom we accept 
for such bookings have to their credit 
at least one New York appearance which 
has elicited favorable comment from the 
critics. To show our faith im the merits 
of these artists, we are ready to refund 
their fees to amy cliemt who finds their 
artistic services unsatisfactory.” 

The list of artists so far ammounced 
by Recital Management Arthur Judson 
includes: Katherime Bacon, Emanuel 
Bay, Princess Jacques de Broglie, James 
Friskin, Oscar Ziegler, Mildred Largie, 
Merle Robertson, Maxim Schapiro, and 
Dimitri Tiomkin, pianists; Herbert Dit- 
tler, violinist; Edith Piper, Constance 
Wardle, and Dorothy Helmrich, so- 
pranos; Ingeborg Wank and Doris Doe, 
contraltes; Max Kaplick, baritone. 





IN NEW YORK STUDIOS 





Yeatman Griffith, New York teacher, 
closes his fifth consecutive summer sea- 
son of vocal master classes in Los An- 
geles on July 27. Classes have been 
held in Beaux Hall since June 27 under 
the management of L. E. Behymer. 

Mr. Griffith will leave shortly for 
Portland to conduct his fifth Oregon 
season of master classes from Aug. 3 
to Sept. 1 under the management of 
Otto Wedemeyer. He returns to his 
New York studios on Oct. 1. 

Among the members of the Coast 
classes is E. O. Bangs, former dean of 
the University of Idaho at Moscow, 
Idaho. Mr. Bangs, who recently re- 
signed that position, has accepted the 
post, through the Yeatman Griffith New 
York Studios, as dean of the Florida 
State College for Women at Tallahassee. 

- * . 


Vivian Hart and Ruth Agee of the 
Klibansky Studios have both been en- 
gaged for appearance in “Strike Up the 
Band” by George Gershwin, which wil! 
open in New York the end of August. 

Among other Klibansky artists’ acti- 
vities, Edith Scott, who sings the rdéle 
of Sally in the Shubert production, “My 
Maryland,” scheduled to open July 15 
in Atlantic City, is now studying with 
Mr. Klibansky. Lottice Howell has the 
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role of Barbara Firitchie im the 
production. 
Edna May Hamilton 
the Keith circuit. 
Ruth ——_ and 
been recently heard 


same 
is appearing in 
James Phillip have 


im joint reeitals in 
Stroudsburg, Pa 
The end of July, Mr. Klibansky will 
leave for Europe, ¢m reute to Bayreuth 
to hear Lauritz Melchior, who studied 
with him in New York. He will reopen 
his New York studio im September. 
Next season Mr. Klibamsky will hold 
classes in Boston and Columbus. 


* * * 


W. Warren Shaw, woeal teacher of 
New York and Philadelphia, has taken 
up his summer duties as director of the 


music department of the University of 
Vermont. At a recent contest for 
scholarships in the department, winners 


were announced as Louise Baxter 

mezzo-soprano, and William Quin, tenor. 

Mr. Shaw will reswme his teaching in 

New York and Philadelphia om Sept. 15. 
7 v ” 

A joint recital at the La Forge-Beri- 
men Studios was scheduled om Thursday 
evening, July 14, for Gil Valeriano, 
Spanish tenor, and Erin Ballard, pianist. 

Listed among other recent activities 
of La Forge-Berimen artists was a re- 
cital by Marianne Dozier, soprano, as- 
sisted by Grace Marshall. pianist, at the 
Westchester Country Club Miss Dozier 
sang in commendable style, with musical 
understanding, interpreting songs in 
three languages with intelligenc re. Miss 
Marshall performed creditably, revealing 
excellent musicianship 

Helen Grattan, also of the La Forge- 
Berumen Studios, was soprano soloist at 
the recent wedding of Agnita Duffy and 
Dr. Clarence O'Commer. Hilda Holpeer 
was accompanist. 

7 7 * 

Edwin Hughes presented Anca Seid- 
lova on Wednesday evening, July 13, in 
his series of summer master class re- 
citals. Listed om the first part of the 
program was a Brahms Sonata and a 
Ravel Sonatina. The second part in- 
cluded Mr. Hughes” arrangement of the 

“Blue Danube” Waltz. Other numbers 
were Liszt's “Sonmet of Petrarch” and a 
Debussy Prelude. 


Paterson Normal Scheel Engages Five 
Haensel and Jones Artists 


Haensel and Jones artists engaged for 
the Paterson State Normal School con- 
certs next seasom are Richard Crooks, 
tenor; Mildred Dilling, harpist: Francis 
Macmillen, violinist; Robert Goldsand. 
pianist; and Mary Craig, soprano. 
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| by oe GUSTAFSON was 
Queen of the Pageant at the 


centennial celebration held in 
Jamestown, N. Y., the home of her 
childhood. It is in this réle that 


that she is pictured above. The 
New York soprano appeared as 
the Queen before an audience esti- 
mated at 10,000 on the high school 
campus June 21 and 22, and sang 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” The 
day following she sang at a lunch- 
eon given in her honor by the 
Zonta Club. Among other recent 
activities, Miss Gustafson appear- 
ed as Santuzza in a concert per- 
formance of “Cavalleria Rusti- | 
cana,” sponsored by the Keene 
Chorus Club in Keene, N. H., and 
again in the sdme roéle with the | 
Halifax Philharmonic during its | 





recent festival. Miss Gustafson 
has sailed for Europe where she 
will remain until about Sept. 1. 
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CONCERT LIST PUBLISHED 


Beckhard and Macfarlane Announce 
Preliminary Recital Bookings 


Beckhard and Macfarlane announce 
preliminary listing of concerts under 
their management next season as fol- 
lows: Oct. 26, Felix Salmond, ’cellist, 
Town Hall; Oct. 31, Alfredo San Malo, 
violinist, Carnegie Hall; Nov. 15, Anton 
Rovinsky, pianist, Engineering Audi- 
torium; Nov. 26; Felix Salmond, ’cellist, 
Boston; Dec. 4, Katharyne de Vogel, 
diseuse, Town Hall; Dec. 11, Felix Sal- 
mond, ’cellist, Chicago; Jan. 31, Esther 
Dale, soprano, Engineering Auditorium; 
Feb. 28, Marguerite D’Alvarez, con- 
tralto, Carnegie Hall; March 1, Elly 
Ney, pianist, Boston; March 11, Felix 
Salmond, ’cellist, Town Hall; March 18, 
Alfredo San Malo, violinist, Chicago; 
April 12, Katherine Gorin, pianist, 
Town Hall. 








Hebrew Rhapsody Is Performed for 
Jewish National Fund 


“Judea,” a Hebrew Rhapsody for or- 
chestra by A. W. Binder, was performed 
recently at the Lewisohn Stadium for 
the benefit of the Jewish National Fund. 
The orchestra consisted of members re- 
cruited from the Philharmonic and Met- 
ropolitan Opera orchestras. The work, 
based upon several Palestinean folk- 
songs, bears the following motto: ‘“Re- 
turn, O Lord, the captivity of Zion. Like 
the streams in the South, they that sew 
in tears, reap in joy.” 


“Peer Gynt” Music Given at Roxy’s 


“Peer Gynt” music by Grieg is the 
special presentation this week at the 
Roxy Theater. The chorus and ballet 
is participating. Doris Niles interprets 
“Anitra’s” Dance. The Overture is that 
to “Martha,” conducted by Erno Rapee, 
Maximilian Pilzer and Charles Previn. 
In addition there is a picturesque ballet 
with Maria Gambarelli. Several new 
members of “Roxy’s Gang,” including 
Marion Keeler, Adelaide De Loca, and 
James Melton, appear in a group of 
songs. 


Maine Vacation Rewards Mme. Alsen 


Elsa Alsen, Wagnerian soprano, who 


sang at the Cleveland Sangerfest under 


Bruno Walter, is taking a short rest in 
the Maine woods. Early in August Mme. 
Alsen will start for her California con- 
cert and opera tour. This is to be fol 
lowed by a Middle West tour in October. 
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win the Artists Koute-Doo 








Mary Cornelia Malone, soprano, is 
sailing for Europe on the Caledonia for 
travel and study. She will give several 
concerts in England. 

* ” - 


Harold Bauer and Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
will give two-piano recitals in the fol- 
lowing cities next year: New York, Chi- 
cago, Montreal, Youngstown, Harris- 
burg, Pittsburgh. 


* * * 


Carmela Ponselle left her camp at Old 
Orchard, Me., last week to journey to 
Hollywood, where she will appear in a 
Bowl concert under the baton of Ossip 


Gabrilowitsch. 
oo +. 


The first New York appearance of 
Jacques Thibaud in two years will take 
place on Jan. 19 next when the French 
violinist appears as soloist with the New 
York Philharmonic. 


* * * 


Marie Sundelius has been engaged as 
soprano soloist for an appearance in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., with the St. 
Cecilia Society on Nov. 4. 

* * * 


Martino Rossi, baritone, and Charles 
Bender, tenor, have been engaged for 
the New York Grand Opera Company’s 
tour next season. 

* * + 


Ethel Cave-Cole, pianist, ensemble 
player and coach, who returned on the 
Olympic from concert appearances in 
London, is now in Bar Harbor, Me., 
where she will remain until Sept. 1. 

* * * 


Marie Tiffany, soprano, and Rafaelo 
Diaz, tenor, both of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, are the artists sched- 
uled for the Steel Pier concert in At- 
lantic City on July 24. 

* * * 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch will give piano 
recitals in the following southern cities 
next season: Bristol, Knoxville and 
Memphis, Tenn.; Atlanta and Savannah, 


Ga.; Montgomery, Ala., and Louisville, 
K 
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Louis Graveure’s fall tour will take 
the baritone to Montclair, Bristol, Scran- 
ton, Greencastle, Appleton, Sioux City, 
Winfield, Houston, Fort Worth, San 
Antonio, Atlanta, Lexington, Muncie, 
Duluth, Winnipeg. Mr. Graveure is 
scheduled to give a New York recital in 
the Town Hall on Nov. 19. 


. > ~ 


Frances Nash, American pianist, 
sailed last week on the George Wash- 
ington to spend the summer in Brussels 
where her husband, Major E. M. Watson 
has been appointed military attaché of 
the Belgian and Dutch embassies. Miss 
Nash is planning to give several con- 
certs while abroad. 


* x ~ 


At the request ets me Behymer, 
Pacific Coast impresario, and in his be- 
half and that of. his associates, Selby 
Oppenheimer and Lois Steers, the tour 
of four weeks originally arranged for 
the western début of the English Singers 
has been increased to five weeks. The 
English Singers will appear in twenty- 
five concerts during this period. 


ROERICH ENVOYS RETURN 





Master Institute Pianists Bring Back 
News of Art Expedition 


After a successful five months’ trip to 
ascertain the safety of the Roerich Art 
Expedition, headed by Nicholas Roer- 
ich, Maurice Lichtmann, vice-president 
of the Master Institute of United Arts, 
with Mrs. Lichtmann, member of the 
board of directors, returned to America 
last week on the Olympic. Mr. and Mrs. 
Lichtmann were commissioned to start 
on their mission last February by the 
board of directors of the Roerich Mu- 
seum and the Corona Mundi, Interna- 


tional Art Center, under whose auspices - 


the expedition was originally sent out. 

They immediately went to Moscow, 
from where last news of the expedition 
had come. There they learned that the 
expedition had recrossed Asiatic boun- 
dary. Mr. and Mrs. Lichtmann followed 
and found the expedition safe in Mon- 
golia. 

Since they returned to New York, 
both have resumed their teaching. Mrs. 
Lichtmann left immediately for Moriah, 
N. Y., to conduct classes in pedagogy as 
well as piano classes in connection with 
the summer school of the Master Insti- 
tute. Mr. Lichmann is remaining in New 
York to teach piano and conduct special 
classes in pedagogy at the Institute. 


Schmitz Takes Up Summer Master Class 
Duties 


E. Robert Schmitz, who recently re- 
turned from France, has gone to Colo- 
rado Springs to conduct his annual 
summer master classes in piano. While 
in Europe, he was busy concertizing in 
Holland, Italy and France and also at- 
tending to his duties as international 
president of the Pro Musica Society. 
Mr. Schmitz contributed his services at 
the last Pro Musica concert in Paris. 
His playing was much admired. Com- 
posers from Holland, Rumania, America, 
France and Austria were also heard on 
the same program. 


Pro Arte Quartet Makes 
Festival Appearances 


The Pro Arte Quartet has been ap- 
pearing this month in Frankfort at the 
International Music Festival. During 
May a banquet was given in its honor 
in Brussels by M. Le Boeuf, who is 
known throughout Europe as a patron 


Frankfort 


of art. Among the guests was William 
Phillips, minister of the United States 
to Canada. 


Wagnerian Program Concludes Seventh 
Goldman Band Week 


Wagnerian excerpts comprised the 
program announced for the final concert 
of the Goldman Band’s seventh week, ar- 
ranged by Edwin Franko Goldman. The 


March and Overture from “Tannhjiu- 
ser,” the “Procession of the Knights of 
the Holy Grail” from “Parsifal” and 
“Walkiire” Fantasy were included. A 
“Symphonic Program” was_ scheduled 
for the previous evening. Opening with 
the first and last movements from Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth the concert listed move- 
ments from Schumann’s Fourth, the 
“Unfinished” Symphony of Schubert, 


and Haydn’s “Farewell” Symphony. 
“Old Music” was announced for Thurs- 
day evening. Handel, Mozart, Bach, 


Gluck, Rameau, Boccherini, and Haydn 
were each represented on the program. 
Percy Grainger’s arrangements of “Irish 
Tunes from County Derry” figured on 
the “Irish-Scotch Program” on Wednes- 
day. Godfrey’s Reminiscences from 
Scotland” and his “Reminiscences from 
Ireland” were other numbers. A light 
opera program, which included excerpts 
from “Iolanthe,” “Beautiful Galathea,” 
“Mile. Modiste,” “Babes in Toyland,” 
“Die Fledermaus,” “The Pirates of Pen- 
zance,” “Robinhood” and “The Grand 
Duchess,” was announced for Tuesday 
night’s bill. A Wagner-Tchaikovsky 
program opened the week’s events. 


STARLIGHT OPERA OPENS 


Series of Ten Weekly Out-door Perform- 
ances Begun With “Aida” 


After a week’s postponement, due to 
rain, “Aida,” first of the free open-air 
operas to be given this season at Star- 
light Stadium, was presented on July 14. 
This was the initial performance of ten 
weekly opera events offered this sum- 
mer by Capt. E. W. Whitwell. 

In the cast were Alma Dormagen, 
singing the title rédle; Martha Melis, as 
Amneris; Salvatore Sciaretti, the Ra- 
dames; Giuseppe Maero, Amonasro; 
Luigi Dalle Molle, the King; E. Palazzi, 
appearing as Ramfis; Maud Webber, as 
the Priestess, and P. Calvini, the Mes- 
senger. 

G. Simeoni conducted, and the opera 
was capably staged. Rita de Laporte 
and a corps de ballet interpreted the in- 
cidental dances. 

“La Traviata” was announced for the 





second performance of the series on 
July 21. 
Harold Henry Vermont § Studio Is 


Summer Concert Hall 


Old Bennington, Vt., is sponsoring a 
series of concerts this summer in the 
Yellow Barn, the summer studio of 
Harold Henry, pianist. The first concert 
was announced for Tuesday evening, 
July 19, to be given by Gaetane Britt, 
violinist, and Horace Britt, ’cellist. Other 
dates for the course are Thursday eve- 
ning, Aug. 4, Sylvia Lent, violinist; 
Tuesday evening, Aug. 23, Anna Ham- 
lin, soprano, and Harold Henry, pianist; 
Thursday evening, Sept. 8, the Brahms 
Quartet and Harold Henry, pianist. Mil 
dred Couper is the accompanist. 


Miss Patterson Hostess at Tea 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson gave a tea 
and musicale in her New York studio on 
July 14. Presented on the musical pro- 
gram of the afternoon was Mildred 
Johnson, Gwyneth Hughes, and Edward 
McArthur. A duet from “Butterfly,” 
sung by Miss Johnson and Miss Hughes, 
opened the program. Verdi, Schubert, 
Bishop, La Forge, Speaks, and Aylward 
were also represented on the program. 
Mr. McArthur played Godowsky’s “Alt 
Wien” and a Chopin Waltz. Miss Pat- 
terson, who expected to close her studio 
on Aug. 1, has extended her summer 
teaching to Aug. 15. 


DIRECTOR TO NEGOTIATE 
PUPILS’ DATES IN VIENNA 


Wildermann Institute Head Will Sail to 
Arrange with Albert Gutmann 
for Appearances Abroad 


Completing the season’s duties as di- 
rector of the Wildermann Institute of 
Music, Mary Wildermann, will sail for 
England on July 26. Following a short 
visit in Vienna, her home city, she will 
proceed to Innsbruck in the Tyrol, then 
to Lucerne in Switzerland, and on to 
Paris and Brussels. She will leave 
Europe for New York on Sept. 9 with 
her aunt, Paula Koermendy. While in 
the Austrian capital Miss Wildermann 
intends to negotiate with Albert Gut- 
mann, concert manager, in regard to ap- 
pearances of some of her graduate 
pupils. 

Among recent activities at the Insti- 
tute was a program given before teach- 
ers of the Notre Dame Sisters in Grimes 
Hill, Staten Island, by Mildred Behlen, 
Kathlen Bowen, Sara Goodman, Jane 
Petranich, Ange Rizz, and Ethel Roch- 
ford, pianists; assisted by Sara Swartz- 
man and Gizella Ehrenwerth, young vio- 
lin pupils. During New York Music 
Week Miss Ehrenwerth won the gold 
medal offered in the contest for the five 
boroughs of the city. 

A similar concert was given on July 9 
at Mount St. Michales. A guest artist 
was Luilo Gasparino, dramatic tenor, 
head of the Institute’s vocal department. 
One of the features of the program was 
the performing of Rubinstein’s Concerto 
in D Minor by Sister Imelda of the 
Daughters of Divine Charity in Vienna. 
Sister Imelda will give her own recital 
in the fall. when she will receive her 
artist’s diploma. 





Artists 


La Forge-Berimen Appear in 
Joint Recital 

_Erin Ballard, pianist, and Gil Vale- 

riano, tenor, were the artists in the 

joint recital presented at La Forge- 


Bertumen Studios on Thursday evening, 
July 14. Frank La Forge presided at 
the piano for Mr. Valeriano. Miss Bal- 
lard immediately won her audience with 
her charm and the brilliance of her 
performance. Especially commendable 
was her playing of the Chopin Sonata 


in B Minor. Mr. Valeriano earned the 
appreciation of his audience for his 
interpretations. Besides numbers in 


Italian, French and Spanish, he included 
two songs by his teacher, Mr. La Forge, 
“Like the Rosebud,” and “Love Is a 
Sickness.” The latter song was dedi- 
cated to Mr. Valeriano. 


Ethyl Hayden to Open Season in 
Middlebury 


Ethyl Hayden will open her season 
with a song recital in Middlebury, Vt., 
on Oct. 12. She has also been re-engaged 
by the Mendelssohn Club of Pittsburgh 
for its performance of the “St. Mat- 
thew Passion,” which it will repeat next 
April. Another re-engagement is by the 
Society of the Friends of Music, for 
their annual performance of Bach’s “St. 
John Passion” to be given next March. 


Toronto Manager Visits New York 


I. E. Suckling, Toronto concert man- 
ager, was a visitor to New York last 
week, accompanied by Mrs. Suckling and 
their two daughters the Eleanor and 
Isabel. The party motored via_ the 
Lackawanna Trail and returned through 
New England. 
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Artists Respond to Recalls From Nature’s Audience 
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1, Lawrence Tibbett Slips Not, Neither Does He Slide as He Mountain-Climbs in Hollywood, Cal. 
3, The Homers at Home. 


While in Atlantic City, N. J. 


WHERE PATHS ARE CARPETED WITH LIVING EMBROIDERIES 


Is Dressed for the Occasion and Looks Capable of Making a Hole-in-One as She Perfects Her Stance at High Mountain, N. Y. 


Lecture on “Co-operation in Piano Playing” 


Taken to the Orchard of Her Father’s Home in Pleasantville. 


HEN the merciless July 
sun causes dizzy heat 
waves to zig-zag an un- 
certain course upward 
from their asphalt 
beds, who will deny the 
wisdom of musicians compelled by 
annual attacks of wanderlust to 
“fold their tents like the Arabs and 
as silently steal away’? 

And if one is inclined to doubt the lure 
Nature’s landscape holds for those 
artists whose winter lives are largely 
spent reclining on the papier mache 
boulders of the Venusburg or wandering 
in and out between trees in forests which 
may be raised or lowered at will, let 
him cast the first incredulous remark 
after a moment’s glimpse of what 
genuine delight looks like, as compared 
with a fine simulation of it. 

If ever the well-known artistic tem- 
perament is tempered by a liberal dash 
of the more ordinary common sense 
supplied to less gifted individuals, it is 
when humidity comes in for its share 
of comment and electric fans buzz their 
busy days away; when musical nomads 
wend their ways far from the haunts 
of men; and elevators, the click of type- 
writers and the telephone bell are mostly 
dim memories, the well-worn threads of 
which are only to be picked up when the 
leaves are yellowing on the topmost 
branches. 








dway to the Boat House 


Instead of the scarlet strip of velvet 
for slippered feet to tread from wings 
to glowing footlights, there is a cinder 
path which calls from the high road to 
the boathouse on the lake. A little 
farther down, the dock encroaches upon 
the water’s domain, and on it a new 
green canoe tempts the roaming trouba- 


dour with its vie paddles. A quick 
dip in icy waters, a race along the road 
to the house where even in July a fire 
sparkles, generous helpings of vege- 
tables grown in the adjoining garden 
which an enthusiastic boy has hoed 
diligently all day, the sight of tiny green 
apples in the orchard, the smell of moist 
brown trunks and the merry chatter of 
birds come to find their daily allotment 
of suet tied to the big maple—all these 
wholesome pastimes are now the order 
of the day and their reflection will be 
found in the wandering minstrel’s voice 
and finger-tips when clamoring audi- 
ences will no longer be put off and 
temples of music vie with the temples 
of nature for their favor. 


Dons Bungalow 


Apron 


With gay abandon the svelt songbird 
dons a bungalow apron that sweeps the 
floor and applies herself to washing a 
toppling tower of dishes. Don Juan, 
himself, is proud to know the feel of 
khaki shirt and heavy boots, and to scale 
a rocky bank even as he has, in mimic, 
done many a castle wall for the sake 
of reaching a hapless princess im- 
prisoned therein. It may be that his 
goal is only the rock’s nether side, it 
may be miles beyond. But whether 
curiosity, a princess or just a withered 
daisy calls for a demonstration of 
agility it makes little difference. The 
thing that matters is that here the stage 
is real, and make-believe is in high dis- 
favor. 

In the act of dropping dull care into 
the deep ravine just ahead of him we 
find Lawrence Tibbett, baritone of the 
Metropolitan. Although he is in Holly- 
wood, we have his assurance that these 
are no movie rocks. The mild sunlight 


of late afternoon still finds Mr. Tibbett 
alert for an even more difficult ascent, 
although his 


vacationally speaking, 


to His Twin Sons Who Are All Agog With Interest. 
as Tito Schipa Contemplates Its Silvery Depth and Breaks Step as All Good Soldiers Should > Ee a Bridge. 7, 
Hand Grenades and Zeppelins as He Gives an Impromptu 79 in Uniform at Dijon, France. 


“Wentee” 


strict orders impose upon him a rest- 
ing time. And no wonder—for his season 
lasted until June 24. 


Forsaking Old Custom 


Like the Hawaiian queens of old, 
Marion Talley prefers a throne-chair for 
her rest and relaxation. Atlantic City 
was the scene of a concert by this young 
prima donna, and in hurrying on to 
other engagements she stopped long 
enough to catch her breath and refuse, 
adamantly, to indulge in the quaint old 
custom of being snapped on the board- 
walk. 

What could be more homey than this 
picture of Louise Homer and Sidney 
Homer taken at “Homeland,” Bolton, 
New York? The only incongruous fea- 
ture seems to be the prim black mailbox 
which looks much too tiny for the copious 
letters which two distinguished musi- 
cians, such as this husband and wife, 
are bound to receive. 

While Amelita Galli-Curci is a firm 
believer in the wisdom of keeping your 
eye on the ball, the eternal feminine 
makes her look up and smile for the 
cameraman. And then again she may 
just be measuring with an accurate eye 
the distance of her ball from the little 
round cup on yonder hill. The rose- 


covered pergola and the diminutive 
birds’ house that form Mme. Galli- 
Curci’s background, are atop High 


Mountain which is in New York State. 

Guy Maier, of two-piano fame, is here 
pictured with his two small sons, the 
future “piano twins. ” If they are good 
and practice as “father did when he was 
a boy” they, too, may come in for a 
share of the fame not already appor- 
tioned their illustrious parent. Mr. 
Maier has just finished telling his sons 
that perhaps here is the postman round- 
ing the corner with the twin-pianos he 
has ordered for them, 


Maurice Maréchal, 


Accompanies Dusolina Gianinni on All Her Tours, Even Those 


2, Marion Talley Rests in a Throne C hair, After the Manner of Queen Lilioukalani., 
Louise Homer and Her Husband, Sidney Homer, Are Spending Their Summer in the Adirondacks. 


4, Amelita Galli-Curci, 
5, Guy Maier Delivers His First Informal 


6, The Smooth Flowing Brook Winds on and on at Colorado Springs, Colo.. 


*Cellist, Recalls the Days of 


If this were the River of Doubt on« 
might suspect Tito Schipa of taking his 
perplexities to headquarters. But since 
it is only a winding creek spanned by) 
a rustic bridge at Broadmoor, Colorad 
Springs, Colo., another guess must b: 
hazarded as to his thoughts. The over 
coat suggests he might be dreaming 
away the hours in anticipation of balmy 
days on his coming South American tour. 


{ Mellow ’Cello 


Maurice Maréchal seems to have re 
verted to war days, when whit 
bread was a luxury and no house lacked 
a Red Cross poster. He is pictured her: 
at Dijon where he gave an impromptu 
concert in the uniform and with th 
instrument he used during the war 
The story goes that while he was 
the service he dared not take his ow 
‘cello within the lines. Two members 
of his company, knowing who he was 
and wishing to hear him play, made this 
‘cello for him, though they were car 
penters and knew nothing of manufac- 
turing musical instruments. It has an 
unusually rich tone, surprising to find 
in one made from any wood which could 
be obtained under circumstances such as 
surrounded its making. 

“Love me, love my dog,” says Dusolina 
Giannini, soprano, as she make 
“Wentee” looks pretty at her father’ 
home in Pleasantville, N. J. “La Forza 
del Destino” is the vehicle now occupying 
Miss Giannini and in which she wil! 
appear at the Stadttheater in Hamburg 
next March. Although there is m 
evidence of it here, this priestess of th« 
lyric art is not only an ardent baseba! 
fan but indulges in many a race around 
the diamond herself. All of which is 
by way of warning Babe Ruth and Lou 
Gehrig to look to their laurels. 


HARRIETT HARRIS. 
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